





HOSPITAL NURSING. 
By MRS. HUNTER. 


With Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. 


to learn how they may alleviate the sufferings of their fellow 
creatures and assist in the stern contest with disease and death. 
From the public point of view it is doubtless satisfactory to find 
sO many persons willing to enter upon so arduous and useful a 
calling. But from the nurse’s point of view, it is a question if such 
a state of things be so desirable. 

When in any field of work the labour market is overstocked there 
is great danger that the workers will suffer. If when one worker falls out of the ranks 
there are hundreds ready and willing to take the vacant place, the employer is less 
likely to ask himself if the conditions under which his work is done are fair, than if 
he had much difficulty in finding a substitute. He is but too apt to quiet his conscience 
by arguing that those who fail, fail from their own weakness. Such a state of things 
at present obtains in the nursing world. Many women break down under the strain of the 
work but others are found to take their place, and the hospital authorities complacently 
tell us that they do not expect any but ‘‘ remarkable’ women to succeed in so trying 
a task as the care of their wards. 

To any nurse who complains there is a ready answer, ‘‘ If you do not like the work 
and the conditions under which it is done you can leave.” It is an answer which need 
not often be given in words; the knowledge that any expression of dissatisfaction 
may be met in this way is quite enough for quick-witted women. 

My object in the following pages is to give an idea of a nurse’s work, its rewards 
and prospects, to point out some of the incidents of hospital nursing which tell most 
heavily on the nurses, and to describe the qualifications needed to make a really 
efficient nurse. 





THE NwuRSING STAFF. 


In the majority of hospitals the nursing staff consists of a matron, sisters, ward 
nurses or staff nurses, and probationers or learners. The matron is the general 
superintendent of the nursing. Upon her rests the responsibility of allotting a 
sufficient number of nurses to the several wards of the hospital, of choosing fit 
persons to do the work, and of seeing that the work is done. The sisters are her 
lieutenants in the wards. Each sister is responsible for the nursing of her ward, she 
attends the doctors and takes their instructions, controls the nurses and probationers 
in her ward, and instructs the probationers. The actual tendance of the patients, 
except in points of difficulty, when the sister is called in, falls usually upon the staff 
or ward nurses, assisted as well as may be, by the probationers. 
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CLASSES OF PROBATIONERS. 


Probationers are divided into regular probationers and paying probationers. A 
regular probationer is one who from the first enters as a servant of the hospital, is 
paid, and is bound by the terms of her agreement to stay for a certain fixed period 
varying from one to four years. A paying probationer pays for her instruction and is 
at liberty to leave when she pleases. In some hospitals paying probationers may enter 
for three months only, in others they are not engaged unless they agree to stay for a - 
year. The tendency is towards requiring an agreement for a year and towards limiting 
toa very small number those who engage to stay for a short time only. For, it is felt 
that however great may be the advantage to the public of diffusing amongst them 
a large number of persons who have at least the slight amount of knowledge of 
physiology and the treatment of disease and nursing the sick which can be gained ina 
hospital in three 
months, this benefit 
is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the 
injury resulting to 
the hospital from a 
large number of 
unskilled nurses 
constantly passing 
through the wards, 
The presence of such 
persons greatly in- 
creases the labour 
, and anxiety of the 
permanent staff, as 
~ they can give no 
skilled aid, while 
they make great 
demands upon the 
time of the nurses 
for their instruction. 
Many are the tales 
told by the perma- 
nent staff of the folly 
of the casual paying 
probationer who 
enters the hospital 
for a few weeks to 

A MATRON IN HER ROOM. see what things are 

like. For example, 

a staff-nurse coming back to her ward at six o’clock after her two hours’ off duty 

found her probationer seated doing nothing. It was in an accident ward, and the 

probationer pleaded that she had been afraid she should hurt the patients, and so 

thought she would wait till the nurse came back. This probationer was wise in her 
generation ! , 

Paying probationers—or lady pupils, as they are sometimes called—pay, as a rule, 
£13 13s. for each three months’ training. They are treated differently in different 
hospitals. In some they are placed on precisely the same footing as regular proba- 
tioners, with the exception that they do no night work unless at their own request : 
this appears to be the most equitable arrangement. In others they are treated as a 
class apart. No menial or non-nursing work is required of them. If the nurses sleep 
in cubicles, the lady pupils have comfortable little private bed-rooms ; if the nurses sit 
on forms, the lady pupils are allowed chairs. The difference even extends to the 
handles of their knives, which are white in one case and black in the other ; the lady 
pupil’s butter is served in neatly-shaped pats in a glass dish, the nurse’s in a shapeless 
mass on a large plate. ® 

In hospitals where this disparity of treatment prevails, sisters or superintendents 
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of wards are selected from the class of paying probationers or lady pupils alone, while 
the ward or staff nurses have all received their training as regular probationers. Thus 
sisters and nurses are classes apart, and there is no promotion from the one to the other. 
In defence of this system, it is argued that, where all do the same kind of work and are 
on the same footing, there is a hail-fellow-well-met tone which would make it difficult 
for one selected from amongst them to maintain the dignity and distance necessary to 
keep order and discipline and to command implicit obedience. Where this view obtains, 
it is asserted that great pains are taken from the first to train the paying pupils for the 
" position they are afterwards to fill, every opportunity being given them of learning as 
much as possible, that they may make up by a variety of experience for the shorter 
period of training. But there are obvious and serious drawbacks to such a system. A 
nurse, perhaps in every respect a lady, who has laboured under ‘the disadvantage of 
being paid instead of paying at the outset of her career, can never attain to the dignity 
of a sister. A sister of but twelve months’ experience may be placed in authority over 
a very competent, thoroughly-trained staff-nurse of five or six years’ standing—a 
woman very possibly of as good 
position by birth and education as ‘os yr 
herself, and burdened only with the 
disqualification of poverty. 

It is said moreover that a sister 
who has not gone through the 
same complete course of training 7 
as the nurses under her does not 
realize how hard the work is: 
nurses will tell you that those 
sisters who’ come from hospitals 
where the lady pupils have least to 
do are much the hardest on their 
nurses. They have never made 
personal acquaintance with many 
of the details of the work. Night = 
nursing, for example, is a branch THE FORM. ~< THE CHAIR. 
of the work of which they may have atl 
had but little experience, and the complaint is made that they seem to think that 
their night nurses have nothing to do. 





PERIOD OF TRAINING 


The period of training which is deemed necessary to fit a nurse for her duties 
varies in different hospitals, and, oddly enough, sometimes varies in the same hospital 
as between sisters and staff-nurses. ; 

For service in the army and navy nursing staff a nurse must have had four years’ 
training. At the majority of the large hospitals a certificate is not granted till the end 
of three years. Others grant certificates after two years’ training, but bind the nurse 
to a third year’s service. At St. Thomas’s a nurse is registered as efficient after one 
year, but she is bound to stay in the hospital for four years in all ; and one or two 
other hospitals demand only one or two years’ training as a qualification for a certifi- 
cate. Again, at some of the hospitals where the distinction between lady pupils and 
regular probationers is kept up, a lady pupil who has worked satisfactorily receives at 
the end of her first year a certificate stating that she has worked in the hospital for 
that length of time, has attended certain lectures, and performed her duties satisfac- 
torily and efficiently. It is said that this certificate would not qualify her to nurse 
outside the hospital ; but the issue of two kinds of certificates of competency seems a 
dangerous and misleading practice. 


Mope or TRAINING. 


The course of training, again, varies as much as the length of it. In some hospitals 
the training is systematic, a definite period being allotted to the several wards, and 
instruction being given by experienced sisters. In others knowledge is acquired in a 
more or less haphazard fashion. In one great hoSpital the probationer takes day- 
duty or night-duty alternately in periods of three months. In another, as distin- 
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guished, if not as large, she has day-duty only during her first year’s training. The 
latter practice is defended on the ground that probationers go to the hospital to learn 
their work, and that it is in the day that teaching must take place. It is useless, it is 
said, to put a nurse on night-duty before she is “thoroughly qualified to do the work. 
This view is certainly the more merciful for the learners, for the strain of night work is 
very great on a young and inexperienced -girl. The matron who advocates the more 
severe discipline, says, indeed, that there is much to be learned on night-duty. This no 
doubt is very true ; ‘but it is to be feared that the learner must educate herself, for who 
is there at night to teach her seeing that in a large hospital there are but one or two 
night sisters or superintendents on duty? Toa nurse of experience the responsibility of 
night work is doubtless most valuable, but to many a young probationer it is simply cruel. 
In most hospitals,. probationers are required to attend certain lectures during their 
course of training, and to undergo an examination in the Subject of the course. But 
ame i ~ if there-is no settled rule as to the results of the 
ey” examination. In some places the certificate 
of competency is refused till the examination 
has been passed ; in others, little importance 
is attached to the ability to pass. ‘‘ Some 
of our best nurses,” says a matron, ‘‘ would 
lose their certificate, if they were compelled 
to pass.” 
‘| Pay AND PROSPECTs. 


The pay of probationers varies with every 
other condition of their service. At one 
large hospital, a regular prdbationer is 
paid £12 the first year and £20 the second; 
at another, £12 during each year of her ser- 
vice ; at a third, she receives no payment 
at all during her first year, her services being 
considered as an equivalent for her training. 
Once a certificate is gained, there are 
various careers open for a nurse, but few of 
them command any large returns. She may 
be appointed a staff-nurse, a sister, ora night 
superintendent in her own or another hospital, and subsequently she may be so 
fortunate as to obtain the post of matronin some cottage or provincial hospital, 
or even in a larger sphere. She may be appointed on the private nursing staff of her 
own hospital; she may elect to join one of the large associations which supply 
trained nurses ; or she may practise entirely on her own account. 

The pay of a staff-nurse at a hospital ranges from £418 to £26 a year, with varying 
allowances of uniform and washing ; a sister’s salary varies from £25 to £40, the more 
usual sum being 435, with like allowances of uniform and washing ;"in a few rare 
cases the salary rises to £60. The pay of the matron of some of the small provincial * 
hospitals ranges from £30 to £40 with house and board, while the larger hospitals 
give their matrons salaries ranging to #150 a year. In one exceptional case a 
matron receives as much as £350 a year. 

Nurses on the private staff of a hospital receive from £25 to £404 year, and in 
one hospital the nurses also receive a percentage on théir earnings, which increases 
with the length of service to a maximum of 35 per cent. 

A nursé practising on her own account is paid from thirty shillings to two guineas 
a week for her services. 





OUT PATIENTS. 


Hours oF Work. 


The conditions of a nurse’s work vary greatly in different hospitals. They are 
affected by the size and situation of the hospital, the pressure upon its space, the 
nature of the majority of the cases, the size and distribution of the wards, the propor- 
tion of nurses and patients, the experience of the nurses, the number of ward-maids, 
and the extent to which menial or non-nursing work devolves upon the nurse. 

It must be conceded I think, that in almost all hospitals the hours of labour are too 
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long, especially when the arduous nature of the work to be performed is taken into 
consideration. In a hospital the usual working*period for the night staff is twelve 
consecutive hours with.no time off, and for the day staff fourteen anda alf hours! In 
some cases day nurses are allowed three hours off duty during the day, including half- 
an-hour for dinner, and half-an-hour for doing their room, but this is by no means the 
rule. At one of the larger London hospitals: the nurses have only two-and-a-half-hours 
off on alternate days. It may be reckoned that a nurse whether by night or day is on 
duty for eighty- -four hours a week. 


STRAIN AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


But not only are the hours long ; the strain and the responsibility of the work are 
in many cases far too great? . There seems to be no definite rule in hospitals. as to the 
fair proportion of nurses to patients. -It is too-obvious to require comment that with 
a certain tale of work to be done the exact burden borne by each individual depends 
upon the number of the workers. Thus while in one hospital there will be five nurses 
in a ward of twenty-two beds, in another there will be. the same number to a ward of 
thirty-two. Other things being equal the work will of course be easier in the 
smaller ward. But the severity of the 
work is affected as much by the com- it 
petency. of the workers as by thgir 
numbers. Work which will be com- 
paratively easy to a thoroughly trained 
nurse, will be very heavy on one who 
is untrained and has little experience. 
In the same way a sister can nurse a 
ward with a very much smaller staff, if 
her workers are all competent women, 
than if they are raw and inexperienced 
learners. Unfortunately too much of 
the responsible work of nursing is 
confided in many hospitals to inex- 
perienced hands. - INK BY MISTAKE!” 

It does not in any way follow that 
because by the rules of the hospital no nurse shall be appointed staff nurse or sister 
under two or three years’ training, nurses acting in those capacities have had that 
amount of training. They may take the work of sister or of. staff nurse, even don 
the distinctive dress, long before they are qualified to be definitely appointed to 
those posts. Thus in one hospital which does not appoint its staff nurses until after 
two years’ training, a large portion of the staff duty has commonly been inthe hands 
of learners of under one year’s training, not only by day, when the sister is present 
as ultimate authority, but by night when there are only two sisters on duty for the 
entire hospital containing more than six hundred patients. 

A nurse may after a year’s experience be quite qualified to take charge of a ward 
under a sister during the day and at short intervals during the absence from the ward 
of the sister on her hours’ off. But it is a very serious thing for both patients and 
nurse when the charge of a large and heavy ward at night is confided to a young 
nurse of but few months’ experience. At one well known hospital it is no uncommon 
thing to place twenty-seven beds, containing patients in every stage of acute disease, 
and demanding almost every variety of treatment, under the care at night of a pro- 
bationer who has been in the hospital but six months, the aid at her command ‘being 
the services of a still younger probationer who is also at the call of the nurse in: the 
. next ward. 

Indeed I shall probably not be far wrong in saying that the responsibility of night 
nursing is scarcely ever sufficiently recognized. What can be worse for example than 
to place a nurse in a large hospital alone at night in her ward with no ready means of 
communication with other wards? Yet this is constantly done. In a journal! which 
circulates in the nursing world there was given not long ago a graphic account of the. 
risks that may be so incurred. A nurse was on duty in’a male ward on the top floor 
of a London hospital, the blocks of which are connected by bridges, and her only means 

1 The Hospital. 
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of summoning aid in case of danger was an alarm bell on the further side of the bridge. 
Suddenly one of her patients was seen sitting up in bed. He sprang from the bed, 
and before the nurse could forestall him, seized the poker and began chasing her 
round the ward. Hewas a raving madman. There were two stoves in the middle 
of the ward; and by dodging round these the nurse managed to evade him. None of 
her patients were in a state to be able to render her any assistance. So ‘‘on sped the 
terrible race,” at last the strength of the maniac began to flag and he of his own accord 
went back to bed and lay down. The nurse then questioned if she should cross the 
bridge and ring the bell ; but she dared not leave her poor helpless patients with a mad- 
man ; while she was hesitating he suddenly rushed past her, gained the bridge and was 
just about to take a leap into space when she pulled him back by main force, scream- 
ing loudly forhelp. Still no helpcame. She felt that unless assistance came instantly, 
either her patient or herself, or perhaps both, would be dashed from the bridge, to a 
certain death below. Her only hope was in strategy. If she could persuade him only 
to go to the door at the other end of the bridge where the alarm bell hung. ‘‘ Look,” 
she said pointing to the door, ‘‘ that is the way down, that’s the way.” Fortunately 
he followed her suggestion and rushed to the door, the bell was rung, the porter 
appeared and danger passed. 

‘* This narrow escape of a dire tragedy had been enacted without any one in the 
hospital hearing a sound. But the price of the courage shown by the nurse was a 
heavy one, weeks of illness laid her low, and when she crept back to health and life, 
it was with perfectly snow-white hair.” 


MENIAL WoRrRK. 


In some hospitals the nurses, besides making their own beds and dusting their own 
rooms, have to sweep and dust the sister’s day room and bedroom, to take her bath 
water, empty her bath, and make her bed, prepare and take in her breakfast, in fact to 
act generally as her housemaid. They have also to sweep and dust the wards, to 
scrub out baths with turpentine, to clean the bath-rooms and lavatories, tc clean and 
polish lamps and inkstands, brass ventilators, brass knobs to cots, and many copper 
and tin vessels, to wash dusters, and nearly all cloths in use, and to wash the flannel 
jackets worn by the children.’ All such cleaning is in addition to work which of 
necessity falls to a nurse, such as the cleaning and polishing of many vessels used for 
medical and surgical purposes. In some hospitals this work is very much lightened 
by having enamelled instead of metal vessels. Some brilliancy in appearance is 
sacrificed, but the saving of labour to the nurses is enormous. It seems a pity, 
especially where it is admitted that the nurses are unavoidably over-worked through 
want of funds to provide a sufficient staff, that so much time should be expended in 
the useless labour of polishing metal, when materials can be had, which answer all 
purposes equally well, and which can be kept clean with much less trouble. 


Ho.uipays. 


But little effort is made to lighten the strain of long hours of hard work, by a 
liberal allowance of hours and days off. Holidays are very short, and are too often 
given in such a way as to deprive the recipients of half their value. In the majority 
of hospitals the holidays of probationers consist either of a week, at the end of 
each six months, or a fortnight once a year. A clear fortnight is preferable. A 
week is insufficient to give any real rest and relaxation. One day is spent, practically, 
in packing and travelling home, one day in returning, leaving a holiday of only 
four days’ duration. At one hospital this miserable pittance is even curtailed by 
requiring two hours’ duty to be done by the nurse on the day sheleaves. At the same 
hospital the matron is absent from her post something like five months in the year. No 
one will grudge her a good holiday, but appreciating change and rest as she does, she 
surely might give a little more to her nurses. 

In addition to the principal holiday of the year, probationers have a day off once a 
month, but in the hospital to which I have already alluded two hours’ work are required 
from the nurse before she goes off duty. A night nurse in this hospital is worse off 
still. She takes her holiday immediately after her night’s duty, and is not allowed to 

1 And in some few they still have to do all the scrubbing required in the wards, including the floors. 
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spend the following night with her friends, but must be back in the hospital by ten. 
And then after the night’s rest she is again sent to bed at one o’clock the next day. In 
contrast with this inconsiderate treatment stands the practice of another hospital, where 
the matron, provided she knows something of the friends whom the nurse proposes 
to visit, dates the day off from six in the evening of one day to nine on the following. 

A general feeling prevails that nurses should have at least three weeks’ holiday in 
the year. At St. Bartholomew’s this greatly needed extension is already given, and 
the doctors of the London Hospital examined before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords spoke strongly in favour of its general adoption. 


COMFORTLESS SURROUNDINGS. 


It is not the actual ward work alone which tells upon a nurse. When the hard day’s 
work is over the nurse does not, like many a girl, who works by day, return to the re- 
laxations and comfort of a cheerfullhome. Her whole surroundings in the hospital or 
the nursing home are conventual in their simplicity. The long bare dining-room, the 
carpetless floors, the wooden benches—which in some hospitals are thought a fit sub- 
stitute for chairs at meal time—and the hurried meal, , 
are not exhilarating to a woman tired and jaded with 
long standing and contact with unpleasant sights and 
sounds. There is nothing dainty or appetizing in the 
nurses’ dining-room—it would be well if one could say 
that its appointments were always clean—and the 
sitting-room, where there is one, is but little more 
cheerful. In some hospitals each nurse has the in- 
estimable boon of a little bedroom to herself. Here 
she can receive a friend, can keep sacred her /ares and 
penates, and remind herself of home life. But too often 
a benefit seems to be given to the nurse with one hand 
and taken back with the other. It goes far to detract 
from the pleasure of a room when it must be dusted 
and cleaned by the nurse herself, when after twelve 
hours of exhausting work she must, before she rests 
or eats, act as housemaid to herself. No wonder that 
under such circumstances there is a tendency to get rid 
of all unnecessary articles and reduce the things to be 
dusted and kept tidy to a minimum. The sisters’ rooms at the same hospital are 
generally charming little abodes of taste and refinement. But the sister is house- 
maided and valeted by the nurse, she never ‘‘ does” her own room. 

At other hospitals the nurses sleep in cubicles. Even when cubicles are sanitary, 
which unfortunately is not always the case, anything more dreary cannot well be 
conceived. Imagine a long corridor at the extreme top of the building, tesselated 
pavement under your feet, on your left a stone wall with fanlight windows high up 
above the head, on your right a wall of blue or white check curtains. Pass in between 
the first pair of curtains, and behold the only domain the nurse can call her own. It 
measures about nine feet by seven. There is a small strip of carpet, a little iron 
bed, a hanging cupboard and chest of drawers, a wash-stand and a chair, but no 
window to give a glimpse of the outside world, all the light coming from the crescent 
window on the other side of the gangway. Only a thin matchboard partition divides 
the little chamber from its neighbour. There can at least be no sense of loneliness ; if 
your neighbour but drops a hair pin you will hear it. It must be added, however, that 
the corridor is well warmed by pipes, an advantage not always possessed by some of 
the nice little rooms enjoyed by the nurses in other hospitals. 

Such are the nurses’ surroundings when off duty. Like a field labourer she has 
little time or opportunity to improve her mind; she is too tired. During the two 
hours’ off, the only time in the twenty-four hours which is not set apart for some definite 
task, she is enjoined, and no doubt wisely, whenever weather permits, to take exercise 
in the open air. The claims of needlework and home correspondence absorb all the 
time she has left and leave none for reading. At some places the conditions of 

1 The staff nurses’ holiday is.somewhat longer than that of the probationers, while sisters generally have 
a month in the year. 
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work are less rigorous than at others, but in too many cases the nurse is fortunate, 
if she can keep her health and find her pleasure in her work. 


A Day AND NIGHT IN THE WARDS. 


I will now attempt to give some idea of a day and night actually passed in the 
wards. 

Taking a large hospital where the full amount of menial work already detailed is 
thrown on the nurses, the diary is something as follows. , 

‘*A day nurse” is.called at six and takes breakfast at 6.30. Prayers are said 
in chapel at 6.50, and at seven she is expected to be in her ward. In a ward of 
thirty-two beds in two divisions there would be, in addition to the sister, four nurses 
or probationers, that is, two to each division of sixteen beds. A nurse’s first duty in 
coming into the ward is to take the patients’ temperature, and to mark it in the charts 

Pa , attached to the several 
‘ beds, and to make the 
beds. Allowing three 
minutes and a half per 
bed for this double 
process, if every bed 
be occupied, fifty-six 
minutes or close upon 
an hour will have 
elapsed before it is 
completed. But time 
must in some way be 
economized for not 
only must beds be 
made, but the ward 
fT must be swept by eight 
o’clock. And the 
sweeping must not be 
done perfunctorily, 
every locker and mat 
must be removed and 
tea leaves thrown 
down. From eight 
to nine one nurse 
WHILE THE BEDS ARE BEING MADE. thoroughly dusts the 
division, while the 
other polishes brasses, washes the tops of lockers and tables, basins, jugs, carbolic 
bowls and all the other numerous medical or surgical appliances in use in the ward. 
At nine the nurses generally take a hasty cup of tea, which they themselves prepare and 
drink in the ward, washing up the cups themselves. Between nine and ten each nurse 
in turn has half-an-hour off duty to make her bed, dust her room, and attend to her own 
toilet, while the nurse remaining on duty looks after the patients and completes the 
preparation for the day’s work, in a surgical ward putting out the necessary dressings 
on the lockers beside the patients’ beds. In a medical ward there is sure to be some 
patient requiring special attention. Between ten and twelve the house staff of doctors 
and surgeons make their rounds. Each house physician and surgeon must be attended 
by a sister or nurse capable of giving any information he may desire about the patient 
and of taking his instructions. 

At twelve, four, and eight what are known as the four hours’ duties must be 
attended to, that is to say medicines, poultices, fomentations, dressings, and ice bags, 
ordered every four hours must be administered. At twelve the patients’ dinner is 
served, the nurses also clearing it away and washing up everything except the plates. 
At 12.45 the one nurse goes to her own dinner returning to the ward at a little before 
a quarter past one to enable the other nurse to be in the dining-room punctually by 
1.15; each nurse has to give in her name as she enters the room, and a cross is placed 
against it if she is late. Thus allowing a few minutes for going from and returning 
to her ward from the dining-room a scant twenty minutes is left for dinner, and, as 
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there are few to carve and serve, and many to dine, there is in practice a further 
inroad upon the time, and the meal is indeed a hasty one. 

From 2 to 5 p.m. the visiting surgeons and physicians go round the wards, but this 
is a much more solemn function ‘than - the morning visit of the house staff. The doctor 
who comes round with his students must be attended by the sister who holds a pen and 
ink for his use, and by the staff nurse who prepares the patient for the doctor’s examin- 
ation and makes him comfortable again afterwards. Often a probationer is also in 
attendance to carry messages, and fetch any appliance that may be needed. The 
round of the visiting doctor often entails great fatigue on the sisters and nurses, a 
fatigue sometimes unnecessarily increased by the observance of a rigid etiquette, and 
by want of consideration on the doctor’s part. Howeverlonga doctor may.linger by 
a patient’s bedside, so long must the sister in attendance remain standing, holding 
her pen and ink. A kindly matron complains that she has frequently seen a 
doctor keep a sister standing for three- -quarters of an hour at one bedside, not for 
any benefit that could accrue to the patient, but solely in the interests of the 
students. 

At 4 o’clock the four-hour duties again recur and the patients have theirtea. Time 
has to be found while the patients are having their tea for the nurses’ own after- 
noon tea, which they must take in the ward, as no time is allowed for absence. The 
nurses have to provide themselves with, their own teapot and all necessary crockery! 
From 5 to 7 o'clock the work of preparing the wards and the patients for the night 
must be done. Baths of various kinds must be given and temperatures again 
taken. At eight the lights are turned down, report given to the sister what 
orders have been received for the night, and the nurse finally goes off duty at 9.20. 
She will thus have been at work since 7 a.m., over fourteen hours. During this time 
she has had a scant half hour for dinner, half an hour for doing her room and for 
her own toilet, and two hours to spend as she likes. The actual working day of the 
nurse is thus a little under twelve hours. But against that computation must be set 
the fact that, while one nurse is off duty more work is thrown upon tHe other. Thus 
in a ward where the staff consists of two nurses, there will always be six hours in the 
day when there will be but one nurse in the ward beside the sister, and in a ward 
where the staff consists of three nurses, there will be but two nurses in the ward during 
eight hours. 

A night nurse rises at 8 p.m., unless it be class night, when she must rise earlier to 
be in time for class at eight. At 8.5oshe breakfasts and at 9.20is on duty in her ward. 
She then looks at her night sheet, and goes round with the day sister. Doctors fre- 
quently are in the wards between 10 and 1 o’clock, and there are often, especially in the 
children’s ward, minor operations in the early part of the night. At 12, 4, and8 o’clock 
there will be the four-hour duties. 

Perhaps nothing can give in few words a better idea of the work which may fall to 
a nurse during a night, than the following table of patients in a women’s medical ward 
actually in the care of a young probationer of six months’ experience, who acted as 
night staff nurse in this ward for two months, in one of our large London hospitals. 
A few notes were made by the nurse to remind her of what had to be done for the 
several patients :— 


1.—Rheumatism. Arm fomentation, 
four-hour medicine. 


blister, 1t0.—Heart and kidney disease. Attacks of 


dyspneea, whiskey, fomentation, inhala- 





2.—Convalescent Typhoid. Bedsore to dress. 
Feed twelve and three. 

3-—Chorea. Vomits constantly, nutrient ene- 
mata at twelve, four and eight. Medicine 
and coffee at six. 

4.—Ascites. Was tapped.’ 
cine and brandy. 

5.—Gastric ulcer (convalescent). Medicine at five. 

6.—Jaundice. Fomentation and brandy if in 
pain. Medicine at four. Four-hour 
poultices, powder and draught. 

8.—Pneumonia (convalescent). 

9.—Asthma. Inhalation and fomentation. 

Medicine before food. 


Four-hour medi- 


1 Nurse had to assist at the operation. 


tions of amyl, medicine after food. 
11.—Rheumatism. 
12.—Neuralgia. Arm in splint. 
13.—Slight hemiplegia. Medicine before food. 
14.—Diphtheria. Two-hour poultice and feeding ? 
15.—Gastric ulcer. Nutrient enemata at ten, 
two and six. 
16.—Hemiplegia. Rubbed. 
17.—Heart disease. Medicine after food. 
18.—Heart and bronchitis. Wine and beef 
tea. Four-hour medicine. 
19.—Pneumonia. Gets up. 
20.—Consumption. Milk only. 
21.—Heart. Three-hour pills. 


2 Nurse had to disinfect hands each time. 





See 
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2.—Rheumatism. Quite helpless. Medicine 25.—Heart. Four-hour medicine and morning 
at five. powder. 

3.—Heart. Fomentation. Four-hour medicine. 26.—Jaundice. 

4.—Cot Diphtheria (convalescent). Medicine 27.—Heart and ascites. Fomentation, brandy, 
before and after food. four-hour medicine, washed and rubbed. 


ty 


> 
* 


The nurse’s only help was that of a young probationer of only three weeks’ experience. 
who assisted in the work of the ward, and cleaned lamps and inkstands, cooked food 
for herself, nurse, and patients, assisted in washing the patients and their breakfast 
crockery, and had the same dutiesto perform for a neighbouring ward of a like character. 
The only person to whom she could refer in cases of doubt or difficulty, except the day 
sister asleep in her room after her hard day’s work, being the night sister, who had 
300 beds under her care, distributed in wards, to make the round of which required 
three hours. All the patients had to be washed, their breakfast given them, and 

breakfast things cleared away by 7 a.m., 
when the day nurses come on duty. 

From 7 a.m. to 9.20 a.m. the night 
nurses are on duty with the day nurses. 
The sister must be called, her bath water 
taken her, her breakfast prepared and 
served and her bedroom done. Upon 
them devolve also between 7 and 9 o'clock 
all the personal nursing of the patients ; 
all the four hour duties at 8 o’clock must 
be attended to by them, empty medicine 
bottles collected and despatched to the 
dispensary, and the linen counted and sent 
to the laundry. When the sister comes on 
duty the night nurse in charge, often only 
a probationer, gives her report and may 
be required to go round the ward with 
her, while her assistant combs and brushes 
the patients’ hair and cleans the lavatories, 
of which in some wards there are four or 
five to be cleaned by one probationer. 
When the night nurse leaves her ward at 
g.20 in the morning after twelve hours’ 
responsible and tiring ward work, she 
must make her own bed and dust her 

A MIDNIGHT VISTI room. When this task is done she has 

her first hot meat meal since she got up, 

perhaps fourteen hours before ; and from her dinner till one o’clock, she is at liberty 

to rest or amuse herself as she can. At one she must go to bed, and at 7.15 or 8.15, 
according to whether there is class or not, she is called for another night’s work. 

The details of work vary somewhat in different hospitals. In one at least no menial 
work of any kind is done by the nurses, the dusting and sweeping of the wards and 
even the lamps and inkstands so often quoted to the House of Lords’ Committee being 
done by the maids. In another although the wards are swept and dusted and bath- 
rooms cleaned by the nurses, the ward maids wash all crockery, cloths and dusters. 
But when all is said, there are few hospitals in which the nurses’ work is not fatiguing 
and anxious. 

* * oe ; 

From the above remarks it is plain that nursing is not a profession for young 
ladies to play at. Despite the numerous candidates, the matron anxious to fill 
her wards with thoroughly efficient nurses has no light task. It is said, that of 
those who are admitted to training, a large proportion for one reason or another, prove 
unsuitable for the work they wish to undertake. That may well be so, for many 
qualities go to make the perfect nurse. She should be thoroughly healthy, physically 
capable of endurance, of keen intelligence and ready sympathy, patient and self-deny- 
ing, quick of observation, light of foot and ready of hand. 

Matrons will tell you that the prevailing impression seems to be that any one can 
nurse. Women past middle life and obviously incapable of sustained exertion are eagert 
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to enter the wards, some no doubt to increase their scanty means, but others merely to 
gain an interest in life. One of these respectable ladies, admitted as a paying pro- 
bationer by an economical matron, was not long since discovered by one of the visiting 
staff and his class fast asleep in the lobby at 2 o’clock in the afternoon on a couch 
hastily improvised from two chairs. Girls who have never been in a sick room, but 
find home life a little monotonous think a hospital will be a pleasant change. This is 
not the stuff of which good nurses are made. There must be something more than 
restlessness and curiosity to sustain through her trying duties the woman who would 
really learn nursing, even when all unnecessary hardships are removed. 

At the present day those who enter the nursing profession may be divided into 
three classes. The largest class contains the women who look upon nursing as a 
profession, just as men regard the medical profession, and who hope to be able by 
means of what they learn to earn a livelihood. Of these 
many women belong to the upper servant class, and very ¢ 
good nurses many of them make, their power of bearing Lg 
fatigue being greater as a general rule than that of 
more delicately nurtured women. Those who come 
from the class just above, such as the daughter of the 
small tradesman, are said to be the least satisfactory, 
having, as a rule, neither the physical strength of their 
humbler’ sisters, nor the culture and intelligence of 
educated ladies, who make up for possibly. inferior 
powers of endurance by quickness of wit and readiness 
of resource. Then-in addition to the women who wish 
to earn a livelihood are the enthusiasts, who; like the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, wish to consecrate their: 
life to the service of the sick. The third class com- 
prises the many women who with no desire to earn 
their living by nursing, and no enthusiasm for the art, 
nevertheless feel that as women and probable heads of « 
households, the health of many may depend upon them, 
and who wish to have a little more knowledge to equip 
them at the outset than they may pick up in a haphazard 
way by practical experience—an experience which some- 
times costs all too dear. 

Each of these motives is a good pne, and each may 
tend to the making of a good nurse. Probably in the 
long run the conditions of the profession will be moulded 
with regard to the interests of the first class. And in THE PET OF THE HOSPITAL 
these interests it is well worth considering whether en- 
trance to the profession should not be put on a more business-like footing. 
The nurse obtains in a hospital valuable experience and knowledge which will be 
of money value to her. Whether she ought not to pay for this, as candidates 
for other professions pay for tuition.in théir art, is a question on which much may be 
said on both sides. It is true, one does not wish to shut the door upon those who 
have no money ; but if actual money is wanting, a year’s gratuitous service might at 
least be given. If something were paid on the part of the nurse, either in money or 
in time, she would perhaps stand in a more secure position. As things are now, at 
many hospitals probationers are absolutely at the mercy of the matron; at one of the 
largest the matron may ‘‘ terminate the engagement” of a probationer at any time 
during her two years’ training merely on the ground that she does-not think her suited 
to the work. 

There are matrons, no doubt, who may safely be trusted with the absolute control 
of large numbers, but a matron with the best intentions may be led into injustice through 
the idiosyncracies of those under her, for in a large hospital she cannot possibly know 
her nurses and probationers individually. Human nature is not perfect even in hospital 
sisters, and antipathies may exist of which the possessor is scarcely conscious. A 
sister may thus without intending to be unjust be incapable of bringing out the 
best which is in a particular nurse or probationer, and a nursing career may be 
cut short from the accidental juxtaposition of two unsympathetic natures. To 
prevent this, a record of a nurse’s career should be kept from the time she enters 
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the hospital—not a gossiping diary written up by the matron at her leisure during 
country visits, but a systematic monthly record of the conduct and work of a 
nurse in each ward through which she passes. This should be signed by the 
sister under whom she works, and submitted periodically by the matron to the 
committee, as suggested by Miss Nightingale. And a copy should be given to the 
probationer, just as in foreign schools a bulletin of the pupil’s progress and behaviour 
is given to her eachterm. Thus the learner would know how her performances were 
viewed by those in authority over her. If well, she would be encouraged ; if not, she 
would know that she must improve. She would not stand in danger of the production 
against her at some future time of charges and adverse opinions carefully concealed 
till they were wanted for use. 

At present, in some hospitals, throughout her whole career up to the moment she 
receives her certificate, the learner has the Damocles’ sword of dismissal hanging 
overhead. At any moment all the work and time she has given may be thrown away, 
and she may be placed in a worse position for following nursing as a means of liveli- 
hood than before she donned her 
cap and gown—for the probationer 
dismissed from one hospital is not 
likely to be accepted at another. 
In no other profession is the con- 
tract to teach and learn so one- 
sided. An apprentice, an articled 
clerk, a medical student has defi- 
nite rights, and cannot be deprived 
of them capriciously. If the pro- 
bationer paid something in money 
or time for her teaching, she also 
would be recognized as having 
rights, and could pursue the study 
of her art secure in the knowledge 
that if she did her duty she would 
obtain her qualification. 

To the enthusiast such con- 
siderations are of less importance. 
She views nursing as a consecra- 

JUMBO AT THE ‘‘ LONDON.” tion of her life to the service of the 
sick and poor; she has often a 
tinge of asceticism and is prepared to put up with hardships and even to submit 
herself to caprice and injustice. But the enthusiast should remember that she has 
no right, by her eagerness to embrace needless hardships, to make the conditions 
of a great profession harder for those who enter upon it with different but still laudable 
motives. She should remember that work cannot as a rule be done efficiently by an 
unhealthy body, however willing may be the spirit. There are few women, even in- 
cluding the enthusiasts, whose nursing will not be impaired if they are themselves sick 
and weary. Let those then, who are disposed to glory in the hardness of their life 
remember that such a feeling may be only a form of selfishness, and that truer 
Christian charity and womanly kindness would be shown in joining hands with sisters 
who are working for their bread, and endeavouring to secure reasonable conditions for 
the common work of all. 

The third class, the amateur nurses, those who have no desire to pursue nursing 
as a calling for either money or love, but who want to know something about it, is 
perhaps, as we have already pointed out, the least desirable from the hospital point of 
view. But on the other hand great benefits may result to the outside world from 
spreading amongst wives and mothers some knowledge of hospital practice. If 
nothing more is learned, it is worth while to realize the absolute importance of cleanli- 
ness in all things,; to learn the scientific reason for opening a window at the top instead 
of the bottom ; to master the fact that letting out the fire to freshen a stuffy room may 
cool the room and give the patient a cold, but does not purify the air; to acquire some 
skill in making a poultice, in wringing out a fomentation, in changing a patient’s 
clothes without disturbing him, in changing his’sheets without exposing him to a 
hurricane, in washing him without subjecting him to imminent risk of a chill which 
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may end in death. Those who have suffered much misery in these comparatively 
simple things at the hands of an incompetent nurse know what a blessing instruction 
in such matters may be. 

How much good may be derived by a whole village from a few months spent in a 
hospital by a nurse of the less educated class sent thither by the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood that she may subsequently act as parish nurse. Not only do her own 
ministrations alleviate suffering and save life, but she becomes an example to the 
women among whom she works, a centre from which some rays of science as applied 
to the human frame may pierce the profound ignorance and the prejudices of her class. 

Nor is it amongst peasants and artizans alone that a knowledge of the laws of 
health and of the elementary treatment of diseases is needed. It is sad to think how 
absolutely ignorant most women are of the laws that should govern the treatment of 
their bodies both in health and illness. Yet in a woman’s arms is placed the tender 
life of the rising generation, and her ignorance or her knowledge may influence the 
future of the world. 

How few mistresses of a household are competent to note the first signs of a 
disease, the danger signals which indicate when preventive or palliative measures 
may be most useful. The skilled doctor is not always to be had at a moment’s 
notice, and, especially with a child, 
prompt measures may make all the 
difference between life and death. 
How many a beloved life has been 
lost for the lack of a little know- 
ledge. We have all heard the sad 
cry, when it is too late ‘‘ If we had 
only known—if we had had any 
idea.” Some one should have 
known, should have had an idea. 

It is therefore most desirable from ; 
the point of view of the public wel- 
fare that even such little knowledge 
as may be gained in three months in 
a hospital, should be as widely dif- NURSES AT TEA—AN IMAGINARY SKETCH. 
fused as possible. But it should 
be distinctly understood that these short-time paying probationers are in the hospital 
as learners only. No hospital should rely upon them as part of its responsible staff, 
and no more should be admitted than can be instructed without unduly trespassing 
upon the time of the older nurses, whose primary duty after all, it must be remembered, 
is that of efficiently nursing the sick poor. 





REFORMS NEEDED. 


If the nurse is to be the paragon of skill and gentleness we all desire her to be, the 
conditions of her training should not be such as to develop slip-shod habits from over- 
work, and want of sympathy from want of time. Hospital authorities should recognize 
that nursing is now a profession to be followed on reasonable terms, and nurses 
should not be treated one moment as servants and another as devotees to whom hard- 
ship is welcome. I have noticed in passing many of the disadvantages under which 
nurses labour and will now only briefly recapitulate some of the more important. I do 
so with the qualification so often made, that all the defects noted are not present at all 
hospitals. At some the treatment of the nurses leaves little to be desired, but at most 
it falls lamentably short, at least in some points, of what it should be. 

To begin with, then, the hours are too long. A day of three shifts would doubtless 
be objectionable ; but without resorting to this extreme measure there should be suf- 
ficient nurses to allow of abundance of hours “‘ off” and to give some equivalent to the 
Sunday rest of most other workers. 

In the next place, the nurses should have abundant and good food, well cooked and 
daintily served. We say ‘‘ daintily”” because, as a doctor from the London Hospital 
said before the recent committee, ‘‘ A nurse is more in want of tempting than most 
people. She has not had healthy work in the open air, but a trying, anxious time in 
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the presence of unpleasant sights and sounds, calculated to take away the appetite of 
the least fastidious. It is to be feared that at very few hospitals is proper attention 
paid to the nurses’ food.” 

Again, the nurse should have a little room she can call her own—some place where 
she can be really private, some place where she can introduce some of the refreshing 
prettinesses of home ; and she should not be called upon to add to her long work by 
acting as housemaid to herself. Nor should she be called upon in her ward to spend 
any large proportion of her time in menial work. That she should learn to sweep and 
dust and clean with the scrupulous nicety requisite for a sick-room is desirable. But 
once having passed through a short training in these duties, she should not after- 
wards be called from more important work to do what can be done by a ward-maid ; 
and such work as the cleaning of inkstands, lamps, ventilators, and brass taps, washing 
dusters, and scrubbing floors should certainly not be required of her. 

Further she should have ample holidays. A real day and night away from the 
hospital at least once a month, and a holiday of at least three weeks in the year, given 
if possible in one spell, are advantages which all nurses, whether learners or fully 
qualified, should enjoy. 

For the young nurse, the learner, it is equally important that she should not be put 
in positions of undue responsibility too soon. It is perhaps the most serious accusation 
against one of the larger hospitals that the bulk of the nursing has been done by 
probationers in the first year of their training. Such a system is fair neither to nurse 
nor to patient. The patient will suffer, and suffer seriously in many ways, though the 
doctor may make no complaints, may not even see anything of which he can complain. 
The young nurse will too often either undermine her health and strength in the effort 
to do her duty, or will relapse into a hard machine-like way of getting through her 
work, which will permanently impair her usefulness. The responsible nursing of a 
hospital should be done by certificated nurses assisted by probationers who have had 
at least one year’s experience. New-comers should be treated as what they are, pupils 
and not professors of the art. 

And finally, those who are in training should have some security against arbitrary 
dismissal. Their engagement should not be terminated except by a competent committee 
capable of judging of complaints and of the nurse’s defence ; and written records should 
be kept of the probationer’s career in her various wards, so that it may be seen whether 
she has merely failed to please one of her superiors, or whether she appears to be gener- 
ally incompetent and undesirable. 

With these safeguards those who—not from any passing feeling but with a settled 
purpose to earn their living or to acquire useful knowledge for the benefit of their 
family, their friends and neighbours—desire to follow a noble calling, may do so without 
needless risk to health and life, or danger of losing womanly tenderness in the struggle 
to perform a task too great for their strength. 

















IMPRESSIONS IN CAIRO. 
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O the traveller at his first visit Cairo is as bewilderingly engrossing 
as Venice, and as little intelligible. One goes to Egypt with a 
certain small number of single preconceptions, almost all of 
which are as definite as that of the pyramid, which no one at 
any time has been without, somewhere in the background of his 
vision. To most of us Egypt means three or four things only ; 
a long narrow strip of paternally enriching water in the midst 
of a green avenue of country leading away and away into a 
thousand leagues of unknown region ; all along its banks, be- 
yond the fringe of reeds in which dwells a kind of ubiquitous 

Moses, always rocking in his cradle boat, Titanic temples and sphinxes and palms 

innumerable ; a Lotos air where even mummies are youthful and blandly happy, and 

by no means out of place; and an eternal land of dream rudely awakened of late from 
its long sleep by fanatical pretenders to its throne, and Englishmen attempting to 
solve an Indian question by settling as well an Egyptian problem. But up the river 
from Cairo the course of one’s imagination is plain and straight, however full of 
confusion the ideas that centre about Alexandria ; and when one finds that henceforth 

Egypt is to mean other things than blue air, yellow desert, green soil, a river, 

pyramids, palms and a political muddle, the first surprise is bewildering, and it is not 

impossible that disappointment will be a symptom of that surprise. 

For every one makes Cairo the point of vantage; and the /ad/e d’héle melange of 
Oriental dainties called by that name in the menu of the nations, is for a time the most 
indigestible dish in the world. If only the skies would sometimes be cloudy or even 
if it would sometimes rain, so that you could sit by a fire at your hotel and rest your 
eyes and mind, it would be some relief. But an untarnished series of bright days does 
not permit any such arrangement of your impressions. Consequently, before you 
have prepared in your brain a proper nest for the new ideas and pictures, you are so 
annoyed as almost to wish at times that you had never begun collecting them, and to 
long to get away into some better known region, where, as the psychologists would 
say, things can be more easily apperceived. You really doubt if you like Cairo, 
and fear that the disappointment which you feel is an indication that you have 
become irrecoverably d/asé. In this mood nothing suits you. You go to the races or 
the games at Gezireh. Here under a splendid avenue of lebbek trees gently curving 
in its wide ellipse, you drive in your victoria, English faces all about you. In the 
brightest of colours and jauntiest of dresses very, very English people indeed are crowd- 
ing into the inclosure in front of the open fields, and filling the seats of the grand- 
stand. The stretch of field might be English ; so might everything except the farthest 
background. Only the palms and the bright sand cliffs of the citadel in the sun, with 
the dome and minarets beyond the long line of scarlet uniforms just in front, remind 
you that you are not at some sporting meeting on English soil. This is all very well 
in its way, but it is certainly a little out of place here, and not the sort of thing you 
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came to Cairo to see. There is too much of Bond Street, and sentimental travellers 
with a sketching tablet or a note-book in their pocket will be a good deal annoyed. 

But all this is a mistake and soon wears off. After a time you learn to enjoy the 
contrast between what is English and familiar and what is Egyptian and only making 
towards the familiar. The homelike aspect of many things to both English and 
Americans, which comes from the growth of Cairo as a winter fashionable resort, is 
pleasant and would be missed. Though European society there is sometimes pretty 
frivolous, and vapid enough to be in good form, its life is to-day one of the special 
characteristics of Cairo. Other features may be more indigenous, but none seems 
more natural. The political prominence of Egypt ever since the days of Mehemet Ali, 
and more especially during the last generation, has given to that country and its 
capital a conspicuousness which has attracted thither not only tourists from every 
people in Europe, but large numbers of winter -residents, French, German, English, 
and Italian, who return again and again to its peculiar charm. All nations gather 
thus at Venice, at Monte Carlo, at Baden-Baden, and in Switzerland, but nowhere 
just in the same way as at Cairo. It is fitting that the air should be cosmopolitan ; 
and so it is. Upon the steps of your hotel, without changing your position, you may 
hear French, German, Italian, Arabic, Greek, English of every dialect, and American. 
In the shadow of the pyramids all this seems a veritable modern revival of the babel of 
tongues about the Shinar tower. But, as it should be, I suppose there is a saving 
preponderance of the English language; and with the polo, the balls, the races, and 
the riding, Cairo begins to impress itself upon you as an English town in which any 
quantity of novel Oriental sights are kept for the esthetic satisfaction of the in- 
habitants, much as the proprietor of a country place keeps a game preserve or deer 
park for his own amusement and that of those who are so fortunate as to share his 
hospitality. The Egyptian is fast adapting himself to English ways. ‘‘ Want to go 
shootin’ to-day ?” is as frequent an inquiry in the streets as the ‘‘ Want a donkey?” 
or the vaguer ‘‘ Want any t’in’?” which covers a multitude of sins. The whole native 
population out of the Bazaars, the Muski, and the quarter of old Cairo, seems to me 
to be fast making towards the condition of the natives in India, or to suggest a 
parallel, to the Virginian form of life before the war. At the last you accept English 
Cairo as a real Cairo which is not now likely to pass away. And it is not for more 
than a period of ten days that you talk sentimentally upon the way that the old Cairo 
is losing its identity. 

For I venture to say that there is still enough of the old likeness to leave no 
opportunity to those who have once seen Cairo to snub it on any plea of its being so 
transformed. It would be a serious mistake to say of Proteus that he loses his identity 
simply because he seems to change. The original ungrafted characteristics are stiil, 
as I said, varied enough to be embarrassing and bewildering. But they are Arabic and 
Mohammedan rather than old Egyptian as you had without reason expected to find 
them. I have spoken of Venice. After Venice Cairo has a desecrated charm. It 
never quite succeeds in being what you demand of it. It doubtless can be exhausted. 
But the trouble is you never seem to get any nearer that self-satisfying stage. No air 
in the world so tempts you to put everything off until to-morrow ; and I think almost 
all travellers have constantly with them the sense of letting rich opportunities go 
by, literally of losing many really golden hours. You never can content yourself with 
wasting time in-doors. Yet, go out under that bright sun, and you have nothing in 
particular to do. Even the artist does not know where to begin to work. If you go 
for a bird’s-eye view on a donkey’s back, as I heard an Irishman say he had been doing, 
your perplexity is by no means unravelled. This however is a thing to do, however 
sore the memory of the experience. Our first ride was a revelation. It was the 
morning after our arrival, and with my Irishman again, I am sure I should have 
regretted it ever after, if I had not taken it. We went jolting through the narrow 
streets, dashing recklessly around corners, winding in and out of a motley crowd of 
men and beasts, our donkey boys at our heels, and constantly urging this most long- 
suffering of beasts to a pace as undesirable it was uncalled for. I am bound to record, 
however, that it was during this uneasy ride that I was first reminded forcibly of Cairo’s 
likeness to Venice. A donkey shooting so unexpectedly and noiselessly around the 
corner of those narrow streets, with a cry beforehand from its master to warn others 
of its approach, is not so very different from a gondola bending silently around some 
palace corner, in a narrow Venetian ca//e, with a premonitory cry from the gondolier. 
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IN THE BRASS BAZAARS, 


But here the parallel ends ; and when the donkey begins its bray all memory of Venice 

is driven out of one’s head. One has never known the full eloquence of which the donkey 

is capable, till he has beenin Cairo. The voice of a Cairo donkey may be heard far 

above all other sounds. And if but one of them begins to bray it is sure to find varied 

and sincere sympathy from every quarter. Answering each other all about the town, 

they seemed to me like rival horns of steamers making their way cautiously in a fog. 
11 
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Their hee-haw never is anything but agonizing; in their case never does familiarity 
breed contempt. But aside from this little eccentricity the donkey is in a certain way 
a winsome creature. The charm of its countenance is enduring. I have never seen 
two with the same expression. They always have a comfortable air of amiability, and 
sometimes even an appearance of dapper alertness of mind, which makes of any one of 
them a very accessible sort of person, whom you feel as if you would like to know 
better. They have a really human aspect at times which explains scores of Arabian 
tales of the magical transformation of men into their semblance. But this is true of all 
animals in Egypt to an extent that cannot be appreciated by any: one who has not 
seen them there. The eyes are human, from yak and camel even to the untolerated dog. 
The Egyptians have always lived so much more with the other animals than we that 
very likely the beasts in Egypt have taken on a certain number of human characteristics 
which, forced as they are in other countries to associate only among themselves, they 
have not elsewhere assumed. But at present this were to inquire too curiously. At 
all events, I never ceased to be delighted with the donkeys in Cairo, and one animal 
only ever gave me greater satisfaction. This was the Egyptian goat. The goat’s 
self-satisfied air as he bobs his Roman nose through the world is constantly amusing. 
They seem to feel that there is no one looking, that the world was made for them, and 
that they know all there is to be known; and you would not disillusionize them for 
anything in the world, any more than you would enlighten certain friends of yours who 
are so blandly contented with themselves. 

But if the animals are satisfactory in their suggestion of the old Arabian tales, 
modern Cairo on the whole is not. One of the first impressions, gathered from a 
donkey’s back, is how far Cairo goes towards reproducing for you the past, but how 
far short of the goal it stops. The ideal of Arabian life that the Thousand and One Nights 
portrays is never satisfied. Modern Cairo is a ruin decked in bright colours, and 
the sadder for the glow which has a hectic look. Sooner or later you find that your 
donkey has carried you to the neighbourhood of a great mosque on a hill in the 
centre of the city and you look down upon the flat roofs. Over all is an ashen look, 
like the colour of the adobe huts of the Peruvian Indians. From this point Cairo 
is a city that seems to have been buried in lava, and like Pompeii to have just 
been brought to light in the melancholy drab of its nakedness. And there is the 
desert beyond which seems ever encroaching. Below is the blank desolation of an 
Arab cemetery, with a white hot glare on the stones and along the endless avenues 
of sand between them. There is nowhere a sign of life. Cairo itself seems a 
forsaken grave. 

So you are very glad to hasten back to the cool shadow of the high houses 
and the overhanging windows. Here indeed is a rush of life. Water-carriers, loaded 
camels, holy families at every corner, chickens with hawks hovering overhead, money- 
changers, dogs picking up crumbs, and women carrying their children on their 
backs or astride their shoulders, a strange wild funeral procession with the turban of 
the dead man carried high on a pole at the head of the coffin, and the wailing mourners 
following ; curled up figures in blue on the ground; in short a wonderful panorama of 
mingled Biblical and Arabian suggestion. The yashmaks conceal the faces of the 
women even when they are at work. I have seen women who were sorting beans 
like Psyche, or her middle-aged descendant, Cinderella, wearing yashmaks. The 
women are so veiled that it may well be said of them, as my friend did, that 
in Cairo he is a wise son who knows his own mother. Curiosity is piqued by 
the yashmak, and that, I suppose, satisfies the sex. At all events the yashmak is 
one more element in the elusive and everchanging expression of a Cairo street. This 
multitudinous and indefinite impression of Cairo is like the unique and uncertain 
odour of the combining scents placed on your handkerchief by the dealer in the 
bazaars. In its strange contrast to our own life, it is quite impossible to take Cairo 
seriously. It is too spectacular. It seems a fair—temporary at the longest. To 
paint it you need rainbow colours and an eternity. 

But back from the Muski, accessible only to the ‘‘open sesame” of a wide 
experience in threading mazes, pervaded with a various warm glow of subdued tones, 
of musty browns and dusky golds and old burnt reds, are the Bazaars, where the light 
is more subdued, and the air more restful. The vendor of impossible native pastries 
and the variegated hawkers of Arab odds and ends and orts, the modern Oriental 
haberdashers in the Joseph’s garb of many colours, penetrate here at times; and 
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occasionally some naive little Lady Jane Grey of a donkey comes pattering through 
the passages and vanishes around a corner; but here for the most part is a dignified 
and serene and old-world atmosphere of calm. Nowhere in the Bazaar do you more 
feel the spell than in one of the inclosures devoted to the carpet merchants. Here, 
about the recessed gray walls of stone, which are broken up into an occasional 
mullioned window with rare carving and graceful columns, are piled hundreds of 
Persian carpets and beautiful old rugs, over which others are draped in magnificent 
folds. Here are the reds of damsons, of Pompeii, of burnt carnations, blues of the 
sky, of the turquoise, of the peacock, and of blue eyes, the yellow of mandarins and 
lemons and of straw, pinks, ivory whites and greens, but all tempered so harmoniously, 
as to produce an indescribable rich glow of dusky splendour. On some of the rugs is 
a sheen that is like the gloss on the breast feathers of a dove, or on a black tourmaline. 
At one end of the inclosure in a recess, all turbaned, bearded, and robed, sit hour 
after hour two or three old men whose ancestors must have been grandees of Bagdad, 
chatting and talking gossip under their breath as if mouthing rare state secrets. 
Every pose of theirs, every gesture, every look, is that of gentlemen of the world, 
rich in wives and goods, and used to courtly ways. Their well-bred air of distinction 
delights as much as it surprises. In the middle of the afternoon they smoke on their 
rugs, and sip coffee from dainty little china cups. If you stay a few moments here 
yourself to read, or write, or sketch, with a fine courtesy you are handed a cup as 
sweet as theirs, and as. black, with the same pretty burnt gold bead of the liquor at 
the edge, and as steaming hot. You catch the chirping of birds high up among the 
stones and rafters between you and the sky ; and now and then the far-off strumming 
of some simple-stringed instrument. The baaing of goats may be sometimes heard 
without, a burst of hearty laughter, the bray of a donkey, or a raucous street cry ; but 
here in this corner they do not much interrupt. - The place is secluded and the air is 
restful. 

Undoubtedly here the Bazaars are at their best. But something of the serenity and 
the calm of this spot pervades them all. Perhaps this is because there is just enough 
quaintness to arrest the attention without distracting it ; which is not true of all the 
rest of the town. This impression however is rather one that is left in the memory 
after a visit to the Bazaars than altogether definitely made upon you at the time. For 
there is no lack of bustle and noise, and there is constant change of scene. One 
should sit quietly alert for an hour or two at several busy points to know their 
continuous and unique interest. You seem more than ever to be dreaming over well- 
known pages out of the Zhousand and One Nights. A corner among the workers in 
brass is as good a place as any. The air resounds with the multitudinous clicking of 
hammers and of chisels as the red-fezzed heads of boys and men bob rhythmically over 
their work. There is a place here at the meeting of four ways where you must sit that 
you may watch to fullest advantage the passing life. It is at the entrance of an old 
gateway of a mosque, rich red and yellow far within, with stones shaped into graceful 
cusps in the Arab arches that spring from solid masonry ; hollows where shadows lurk, 
and where delicate little fringes of fine stone tracery woo the birds to build their nests. 
There is the soft old radiance of quiet harmonies here that is given off from the best of 
the Eastern rugs. Above are delicate latticed windows that seem to veil a whole world 
of coquetry, but which let in through their narrow openings a little light upon that old 
Arabian past when it was a glory in Cairo to be a woman ; alas, to-day how changed ! 
Around the corners, just without the gate, witha flash of sun upon them, are the brass 
plaques with their high yellow tones, and the hanging lamps. Underneath sit the 
merchants till the late afternoon. And up and down goes the strange life, passing 
quickly across your vision from one corner to vanish at another, like actors on the 
stage hurrying from wing to wing. You sit indeed as at the play, but as one who has 
come too late, and you must make up your mind to do without the plot. You have a 
melancholy satisfaction in your own isolation amid the rush of the world. What this 
all means in its long story, in your despair of ever knowing it, you at last think you 
have quietly resolved not to care. And you give yourself up to the lazy delight of 
being simply the recipient of casual zsthetic impressions, and to the enjoyment of 
whatever you have time for before lunch. Sometimes in its eagerness to share its 
goods with you there is an obtrusive attention to its own business on the part of the 
world here, but for the most part it minds its own without encroaching upon yours, so 
that you can indulge yourself in harmless ways quite at your ease. The play is 
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unending ; the actors seem never out of sympathy with the text ; the costumes are 
prepared with the fullest attention to local colour ; and the stage setting is worthy of 
the players. 

But always to me in Cairo one of the most interesting places was the old garden 
behind Shepheard’s Hotel. I sought it out whenever I was being bored during the 
process of a compromising effort on my part to be fashionable in Cairine ways and to 
kill time. Time has lived long enough here in Egypt, and with such considerable 
distinction for having done its duty for the most part, that it may be said to have 
earned a right to a restful and quiet old age. But, few people whom you meet in Cairo 
are impressed with this idea. Consequently, there being no demand for the sort of 
atmosphere that fills the spaces of that garden, no one knows the existence there of a 
supply of desirable narcotic influence. My friend and I could scarcely have got on 
without it however. For even when, on account of the flies, we could not enjoy our- 
selves in the garden, it was a satisfaction to know that there really was in Cairo a quiet 
corner where the busy murmur of the Bazaars and the bagpipe of the Highland regiment 
were never heard ; a corner so quiet indeed and so remote that there was a mystery 
about it in its seclusion as of some place where there was an unknown life and an 
invisible host of strange influences. Here, for the first time, I felt the full meaning of 
the tale in the Zhousand and One Nights of the old man who was eating dates, and, 
carelessly tossing about the stones, hit a passing giz in the eye, whereupon he nearly 
lost his life, so great was the giant’s rage. Some dim recollection of this affair was 
constantly in my mind, with other notions as vague, of the place being preoccupied by 
some other person or persons than myself, and of my being an interloper. I found 
myself walking half on tiptoe through the tangled shrubbery. The place had a 
fascination about it and I returned to it again and again. 

I do not quite know how that fascination arose, or why over the garden seemed to 
hang the pathetic interest that always clings to places desolated of men; for though 
running to a wild waste and a shaggy tangle the garden was by no means deserted, but 
pervaded by its own proper sights and sounds that had very much to do with the life 
of to-day and the happiness of three or four hundred guests at Shepheard’s. All the 
fruit, except the apples, on our table noon and night, the oranges, dates, bananas, and 
mandarins, and even the almonds, came from there ; and sundry old men, very good 
fellows and exceedingly good-looking, were engaged in desultory gathering of it. The 
rest of the time they lounged with their wives in front of a wattled hut of sugar-cane 
that seemed to me to be the ‘‘ lodge in a garden of cucumbers ” of Hebrew literature ; 
or smoked a cigarette, occasionally backsheesh of my own, against the gray plaster 
which but half covered the rude rubble supports tothe roof of the Sakieh. Here their 
sole business was to keep two blinded oxen circling at an even pace about two monster 
wheels, each of which caught the cogs of two other wheels placed at an angle 
perpendicular to them, and, turning constantly above a dark well of water, con- 
tinually lifted in clay pots, like the pitchers of the Danaids, the water which was 
thence carried off for the irrigation of the place. All through the day went the Zattoo 
of the cogs and the cool sound of water plashing in the hollow cistern. This wasa 
typical Egyptian scene and I never tired of it. A lebbek tree hung over the roof, and 
several splendid great quiet oxen, in whom the restful spirit of the place seemed 
incarnate, were brooding quietly in the sun just in front. They seemed to have solved 
the mystery of existence, and to be lost in contented wonder at the vision of the great 
design. Beyond the wattled roof, swaying with a stately grace against a sky of the 
bluest blue I have ever seen, rose random palms with their floating tufts, showing on 
the side of the sun with the gold-gray glow of the desert. Sweeping round and round 
above them, tracing with an infinite ease grand lines of beauty, circled the hawks. A 
pigeon would flutter to the lebbek tree and interject its muffled coo, like the ring of a 
sweet bell coming up through depths of pure spring water. Then several jackdaws 
would hold a conservative council on a palm. And always went the quiet /a¢too of the 
cogs, and we knew that the oxen were at work fulfilling the duty to which they had 
been called. They came to stand to me for the fellah, as I watched them here day after 
day and beheld their patience, their content, their conservative persistence in the beaten 
track, their docility, their simplicity and sleepy calm of life, as they served for a few 
hours, then rested in the sun. Occasionally they stopped in their steady walk, but 
only for a moment, and with no thought of anarchy or of striking work. Their labour 
was really not arduous, and (I have quite forgotten now the ox in the fellah) nature 
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does for them almost everything. Work on their part would be a piece of supereroga- 
tion. The Egyptians are, and have always been, spoiled children of too indulgent 
parents. Ruled and ruler equally betray the danger of letting children go unchastised. 
The sense of personality which has given to Northern races the distinction of soul- 
expression in science and in art, and the shadow of it—which is the sadness we find among 
the dwellers in cities and the sense of the pain of living,—are the good and bad results 
which have come from forcing a people to work out their own salvation; for in the 
Northern zones Nature seeks to kill rather than to generate or fill with life, and the mere 
difficulty of living develops sterner qualities. In the South she is the mother of plenty, 
and she bids you grow, and to work only when you will, having no thought for the 
morrow, for sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. And so she brought her children 
in Egypt up to dally with time. Nothing seemed too great for them to attempt in a land 
where the skies were blue for ever. Men died, to be sure, but only as flowers that droop, 
or asa bird that flies no more. It seemed always some strange mistake, almost an optical 
illusion indeed. It could never have seemed to the Egyptians an ultimate order of Nature 
that men should die. However often his eyes met death he never could have learned 
that everything that lives has its doom appointed at theend. To-morrow or to-morrow 
or atleast to-morrow there would be some change. Death always must be a mystery, 
but one only temporarily insoluble ; a curious contradiction, unexplained, but not in time 
inexplicable, to the surest of all external facts, the fact of life. And so as to those who 
chanced to be struck down, who just before had known the joy of living under the blue 
of that sky, and who loved the circle of the hawk and the taste of the date, but who now 
seemed to have lost so suddenly all sense of the fair world where they had been so 
happy, it was all a mystery; but they would wake soon, and so they must be made 
ready for the waking. We wonder at the Egyptian custom of embalming the dead. 
It does not seem to me so very strange. It meant the nation’s natural nescience of 
death. And this was one thing that Nature taught them in a very good-humoured 
way while she indulged them and won their confidence. This I found out within sound 
of the /attoo of the Sakieh. And it was not until I had left the garden and was listening 
to the overture of Semiramide at the Alhambra, that I recalled how she taught us other 
things in England and America, and Germany, and France, and wondered where she 
was her truest self, which she was fondest of—Memphis and Sakkarah with the vaults 
of Apis underneath the desert and the multitudinous scarab of the tombs, or Paris with 
its cancan and M. Rénan? 

But there was another side to all this, and I have not forgotten the skeleton at the feast. 
The garden was always lovely, whether we saw it from amid its own shrubbery or at a 
distance, from the windows of our rooms. The sun set behind it, and at twilight the tints 
beyond the palms standing so dark, serene, and tall against the sky, were too exquisitely 
soft and melting to be painted in anything save suggestive words for those who have 
already seen them. At this hour, when all Nature seemed waiting in an unaccustomed 
mood of calm, and smiling with a trustful smile of subdued joy, I recalled the Egyptian 
custom of which we hear so much and understand so little—the habit of introducing 
at banquets the little figure of a mummy. Most of us I think, have thought it an 
indication of morbidness or an affectation. It was not so, but only the echo as it were 
of one oft reiterated accent in the loud voice of their bright world ; a devout resignation 
of feeling on their part in the melancholy, inevitable half-truth of death, which, however 
little else it might or might not be, was evidently the most serious fact of life, and 
one that it behoved a truly religious and manly man to keep ever present before 
him. Thus, lest he should ever forget it, it seemed proper to remind himself of it 
by proper symbol at the proper time. All this was quite clear to me during these 
twilights across the garden palms. Between my window and the garden were three or 
four noble lebbeks, growing in a large open space. Above them at this hour hawks 
were always circling and crows were flying home. And then the bats came out, flitting 
with eccentric humour against the sweet pink sky. The place and the hour were both 
appropriate for what then inevitably I was wont to see. A solitary Muslim, spreading 
his reed mat under the lebbek trees, always came at this hour, quietly removed his 
shoes, and placing them together at his side with a flask of water, began his evening 
prayers. And he went on praying in the calm air, rising and falling in weird rhythm 
of motion, until the dusk had quite come on, and the evening star burned bright 
through the leaves. This was my nightly view. And finally, one evening beside the 
evening-star hung the new moon, walking in brightness. 
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I am sorry now that we did not go more often to the river. The spot where we were 
wont to go and where we got to know a little in regard to it was near a flight of steps 
that break the river wall where the shipping comes up at Boulak. Just a little up the 
river opposite were the lebbek trees of Gezireh and the palms along the shore, with a 
line of daha-biyehs, white and green, where the gray Nile washed the bank of lighter 
gray. Usually a cool breeze blew down stream, breaking the surface into a thousand 
ripples that caught the sunlight. Our seat was high over the river in the corner of an 
open Arab café, where old gentlemen played dominoes all day long on ten pounds a 
year, and which ought to be famous for its coffee. The Egyptian boy who brought it 
with the live coal to light our cigarettes droned us monotonous nosey tunes that were 
not musical but amusing, and like the droning of a bumble-bee in a meadow. Here 
we sat and watched one of the most entertaining sights in Cairo. Along the dirty 
gray line of our shore where breaking walls and mud-huts, like ugly swellings of the 
dry soil, were crumbling into the Nile, stretched in picturesque perspective a forest of 
slender masts, their white sails wrapped close about them. Below were dark blue hulks, 
out of which they sprung so beautiful in their slender grace and gentleness of curve. 
Between them and the smaller craft of the ferry boats, and just in front of us, was a 
constantly-changing throng of life; women bending over the water washing, blue 
spots or pink against the gray river, girls filling their water-pots as they stood with 
their robes pulled high above the knee, men with water-skins to be loaded upon the 
backs of donkeys, whose ears were pricked forward as eagerly intent upon the busy 
life below as we, and boys sorting bunches of white parsnips in osier crates, and 
washing the green leaves. And just in front of us were the steep steps, with the 
water-pots constantly appearing over the edge as the tide of women set upward from 
the river. There was activity without commotion there below, no hallooing or crude 
sounds, but the steady hum of busy people, the plashing of the clothes against the 
water or the dull thud of them against the stones, and the sough of the waves against 
the flat bottoms of the boats. A jackdaw fluttered by above us to a mast with a 
familiar croak. Ibrahim, our host, fast asleep on his back just behind us in the sun, 
indulged himself in a confiding snore. Gulls sat rocking in the mid-stream, and the 
low barges dropped down to their moorings. 

This was a fascinating point from which to study the characteristics of the people, 
and their way of living. The old Egyptian type of the monuments is rarely seen ; 
but occasionally a truly ideal shape glides across your vision as you sit indolently 
sipping your coffee, and the sight makes up for long impatient waiting. But there 
are no positively ugly forms, and not infrequently at Boulak there were pretty faces. 
It was not by any means altogether the effect of the simple folds of the drapery that 
convinced me that the lines of the body were graceful and the forms lithe. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, I know no better place in the world than this to show how well the 
Greeks copied nature when they set themselves to model. In succession the girls went 
down the steps to the river, their dark robes hanging from their shoulders without 
support at the waist, with the water-pots on their heads, like a line of sun-burned 
caryatides, while the dress caught on their breasts as it blew back in the wind. The 
forms were straight and splendid, the hair glossy and coarse as one sees it on the poor 
old heads of the royal mummies in the museum. With the same sort of bracelets 
and rings too as still adorn the wasted limbs of these mummies, their descendants, or 
at all events their heirs, the young nineteenth century daughters of Egypt made 
brilliant contrasts on their brown skin. The black eyes under the deep brows and the 
circle of gold bangles on the dark full neck, were more than once striking elements of 
almost wholly beautiful pictures. The sweet long rhythm of the Hebrew lines in the 
Song of Solomon often came to me. 

But only of the best type was such lyric enthusiasm legitimate. The average among 
the women are of a far coarser order, fat, in an ugly word, and sometimes patched 
with collops of flesh. Even the merest girls, who were often attractive, had frequently 
the physical development of mothers of more Northern races; and other well-remem- 
bered lines from the same rich poem came back to me in illustration. There was a 
certain appropriateness however, so that I was not displeased, in the swelling lines of 
the bust of these dark-skinned maidens, in the rich fulness of animal development it 
betokened, here in a land where all nature seemed bursting with plenitude of life. 

So near is the Egyptian to the soil that even to himself under the hot sun he must 
seem almost as much a part of nature as the palm. He must always have felt himself 
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of holy origin. The great god the sun lay in the lap of the warm earth, and the fruit 
of the union was the Egyptian. But birds and plants were his sisters and his brothers. 
Equally with them he was dependent on the rising Nile and the comforting strong 
warmth of the unchanging sun. No life was possible here between the sands without 
their supernatural intervention and collusion. What more natural, then, than to 
make land, river, and sun divine, actual demiurgic beings, so full as they were 
of a mysterious life, and a life so all important to the race that was waking to a 
consciousness in this narrow strip of fertility in the desert? And if these great powers 
were divine, so must be their offspring. Hence we find the Egyptian worshipping, or, 
at all events, cherishing as sacred the beasts and the birds and the crawling creatures 
all about them, as well as believing themselves immortal and their kings gods. And 
it did not seem to me after all quite so ignoble a thing, certainly not so strange a one, 
this involved Pantheon of Egypt, and the difficult doctrines of her esoteric metaphysics. 
The Egyptian religion was born of the country. Its secrets were a genuine wonder, 
a sincere, almost awful humility, and for the reasons I have given, an idealization or 
sanctification of common things. It set apart the dog, the crocodile, the ibis, the 
crow, the bullock, the beetle, lifting them to a level of sympathy with man, their 
brothers, all being children of the same bountiful giver, Cybele. All things, there- 
fore, had a right to live, for they were divine. I know scarcely anything in the 
old faith, in the simpler doctrines of the earlier thinkers among the priests, before 
their thinking became overlaid with superstition, I mean, and made too subtle and 
pedantic by teachers more clever than poetic, which cannot be explained from this 
point of view. Even the king was a god as well as the beetle, the emblem of eternity ; 
and he was as much greater than the sun as he was greater in intelligence. 

But there is a very different faith in Egypt now. Of the mosques I cannot write 
adequately, for a single one I loved so much that I had really no eyes or thoughts for 
the others, and have now no heart to tell of any other. But in general, to record an 
impression, the mosques and the Coptic churches seemed pretty nearly the most 
interesting things in Cairo. The architectural idea of the mosque I thought at first 
unequalled in its adaptation to worship. But that was because I had seen at the time 
only those open to the air and sun with the avenues of columns and the cloisters, and 
the healthfulness that seemed to inhabit the great open spaces was pleasant ; then, 
too, there was the thought, perhaps somewhat sentimental, that the sun or stars could 
always be seen by the worshipper. But afterwards, when I found that there were two 
or three normal constructions of a mosque, and that many of them were jewel-boxes 
as dark as the Gothic cathedrals of Europe, I was less willing to generalize. In my 
perplexity I lost to a degree my affection for the earlier ones I had visited, even though 
the dusky frets of dainty arabesques and the light blue of long tiled walls still remained 
on the curtain of my eye. But never did the quiet sublimity of the mosque of Sultan 
Hassan fail to be signally impressive. 

Here better than in the Bazaars or the life of the streets underneath the musrabiyehs, 
and here first you feel the spirit of old Cairo. Coming through a dark passage 
into the great court, you are caught up suddenly as by a wind of inspiration proper 
to the place, and borne out, over the broken tesselations of the coloured pavement, 
up a mass of masonry, browned and crumbling in time, and soaring to a splendid 
height that is always a surprise, to the square of open sky of Egyptian blue, framed 
by the simple triform blossom of the stones at the top, and fleckless, save when a 
hawk swims into your ken and describes its circle over the heads of the worshippers 
kneeling below. Just before you in the centre of the court, supported on eight 
stone columns, a beautiful dome of wood broods over a cistern of water which is 
never at any moment quite at rest, but ceaselessly throbbing with a glint of gray 
walls in its black depth of gloss. But lovelier than all is the loveliness of the 
circle of the fast-falling frieze of Arabic characters that still remind the visitor that 
Sultan Hassan dedicated this building to ‘‘ Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” 
This embroidery in wood is dark, and delicate, and rare. You remember nothing like 
it; words here have actually become beautiful in themselves quite apart from their 
meaning. The dome under its crescent is cracking. The /as are broken and are a/ifs ; 
the was are swung round and the ams are all awry, but still with a unique and inde- 
scribable kind of beauty in ornamentation, like a band of some highly-prized textile 
fabric, it lends that touch of refinement and delicacy, of softness, and, I know not 
why, of warmth, which the great bare walls of masonry require to render their cold 
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sublimity less oppressive and the whole effect single in its beauty. This dome over 
the well does everything for the first impression to the spectator in this court. It 
makes a whole of what would otherwise be incomplete. 

But this is only the entrance to a certain holy of holies beyond the pulpit and the 
Mecca wall, where lies, in the shadowed centre under a great height of dome, the 
tomb of the founder. A direct ray of sunlight never penetrates here to heighten the 
lustre of that polished marble in the form of the simple sarcophagus with pomegranate 
flowering of stone at the corners. But through beautiful, deep-set, mullioned windows 
that must be cut in masonry ten feet thick in the walls and high in the lantern of the 
dome, cusps and cornucopias of the searching sun stream on the side walls above the 
floor in the morning and the afternoon. And over each of the three recesses in each 
of the three walls, a single deep blue circle as of turquoise seems to have caught the 
glory of the sky. Just under the lower windows, above the panels of marble and 
alabaster and rich mosaic, arabesque and lovely stone embroidery of flowers, reaches 
round the walls a frieze in wood, in strange monstrous Arabic letters, weird and 
beautiful, brown and writhing in snake-like segments with a certain horrid fascination 
and mysterious loveliness. It is the girdle of the dome of the kiosque in the court 
over again, with an effect heightened on account of its surroundings to a double 
impressiveness ; and it lifts the eye to the strange wooden structures above, which 
cling like gigantic mud-wasps’ nests to the four corners. This is no fanciful simile. 
The effect is beyond expression in words. At one corner the outer covering of the 
wood has quite fallen away, and the substructure is revealed ; it is like the bones of 
some prehistoric creature whose fellows died on some remote mountain peak in the 
depths of unvisited space. Though it is all so weird and uncanny, there is here a 
certain religious spirit which it is impossible to analyze. Its pathetic awful beauty in 
its decay seems to lift the soul to a serene state of acquiescence in inevitable laws. 
Here one believes that whatever is must be; that what will be, will be. Obedience 
here is seen to be faith, and only by obedience is man found to be aman. Times and 
places are seen to be but the methods of the soul’s activity ; amid all things that change 
only one thing is changeless and identical, self, soul, personality. Life and death are 
nothing ; nothing really is but spirit ; spirit within us and without. Something of all 
this is whispered over the tomb of the great Sultan. I think this the most impressive 
mausoleum in the world. But it is this because it is something to-day quite different 
from what it was intended to be. The dust from the desert has covered all, and, with 
the unseen air, with a slow inexorableness of method, has touched all the place with 
the pathos of decay. You feel a silent demolisher to be somewhere hiding. He but 
bides your going. Then infinitely quietly he will advance to the destruction. Other 
things are here at work than most men care to take into account. Something forgotten 
in this workaday world, in the glare and the whirl of it, has here found a resting- 
place. And suddenly to come upon it fills you with a certain awe. For you 
see that while God may be Love, He is Law ; and that though the hairs of our heads 
be numbered, so are our years. 

But finally the time came when we could visit Sultan Hassan no more ; and see no 
more that beautiful far view from the citadel over the gray and dusty city to the 
desert with the insolently aged pyramids grayer and dustier still ; and sit no longer 
in the verandah at Shepheard’s while the silly and amusing world gambolled about 
us ; and no more visit the garden, or hear Strauss waltzes or Carmen at the Alhambra ; 
or drive to the ostrich farm and Heliopolis or the Bazaars ; or shuffle about at the 
over-gilded tombs of the Khalifs; or go fashionably late to the English chapel ; or 
watch the brown-limbed sais running before the great carriages ; or bow to the Khedive 
as he and his suite passed us at Gezireh; or study Egyptian antiquities at Boulak; or 
applaud at the races ; or give our last shilling to the amiable juggler with his gadla / 
galla! galla/ cry on the hotel steps. There is nothing sweet in the sorrow of this 
parting. The animals look sadder-eyed than ever, and the butterflies and doves flying 
out from among the wild xenias in the garden were lovelier than ever. Even the 
yellow-clad chain-gang making bricks like the Israelites had a certain joy in the sunlight 
not vouchsafed to us who were leaving the bright sun. For the whirl that at first was 
estranging was no longer a maze. We had found our step and our place. What a 
shame in a fancy dress ball to be almost the first guests to leave ! 





























THE TRADITIONS OF THE BAYMEN. 
By EDITH SELLERS. 


AJAY, nay, there’s no smuggling noo; too many eyes about noo for 
aught o’ that sort. Why, when I wur a lad,—lI’s eighty come th’ 
twenty-second o’ th’ next month—a man had allus a bit o’ real 
good bacca in his pocket, and summut strong i’ th’ cellar too to 
wash it down wi’. Smuggled? Why, o’ course it wur! What 
o’ that? Ya beant agoing to think good King George would ’a’ 
grudged a poor fellow his glass o’ grog?” 

The old whaler looked up with a gleam of fierceness in his eyes, 
as if to suspect a sovereign of entertaining such a feeling were little short of treason. 

‘* Eh, man,” he continued after a pause, ‘‘ what wi’ th’ whaling i’ th’ summer, and 
th’ smuggling and th’ hunting i’ th’ winter, life wur stirring like i’ them days. Whalers 
allus hunted i’ th’ winter then. Th’ farmers lent us th’ hosses, in return like for th’ 
whales’ jaw-bones. It were fine hunting up them dales.’”” The old man _ sighed 
regretfully at the remembrance. 

‘* Yes, yes, it’s a bonny bit o’ land enough,” he added as he turned to go on his way ; 
‘* but it’s dowly and lonesome-like noo. Ya should ’a’ seen it i’ th’ old smuggling days! 
Eh! them wur days! them wur days!” 

Ichabod! Ichabod! In the eyes of the Baymen all glory departed from their 
land when smuggling went out of fashion. Well might smugglers in the old free- 
lance days look on Fylingdales with loving eyes, for nature seems to have had their 
special needs in view when she designed it. It lies around Robin Hood Bay, a little 
inlet on the Yorkshire coast, which takes its name from the robber chief, to whom it 
served as a harbour for his flotilla. The shore sweeps in with a bold curve just there ; 
high rocks afford shelter from the winds ; thus, when furious storms are raging on all 
sides, the little bay seems a perfect haven of rest, peace, and safety. Seems !—yes, and 
is too for those who know its ways—but then it takes a lifetime to learn them. How 
were the coastguards to know before the days of surveying and chart-making that just 
where the water ripples and dances most playfully are dangerous rocks? How were 
they to discover that, in all Robin Hood’s Bay, three miles from the Peak to the Ness, 
there is only one channel hardly fifty yards across by which a boat can sail in safety 
to the shore? Such things are handed down from father to son by the Baymen, but 
there was not one amongst them in the old smuggling days who would have given a 
hint to the enemy tribe for uncounted gold. Once round the Peak, the Baymen 
were in safe water; there they could rest on their oars, for nature herself fought 
their battles if the coastguards pursued them. 

By the middle of the last century Robin Hood’s Bay had become a name of such 
evil omen to government officials, from the number of gallant cutters which had met 
their fate on its hidden rocks, that the Baytown was often left unmolested whilst dire 
punishment was meted out to her much less guilty neighbours. Still, from time to 
time, the defiant bearing of the natives became too trying even for the patience of the 
coastguards, and then a raid was made. Once, as a punishment for: some audacious 
piece of lawlessness, the authorities organized a land expedition against the Baymen ; 
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but they gained little by that move : as they found to their cost, Fylingdales is as well 
protected on the one side, as on the other. As its name implies it is not one dale but 
many, each with its own particular stream which twirls and twists in the wildest 
fashion as it makes its way to the sea. All these streams spring from the side of a 
great semi-circular hill which, rising some hundreds of feet above the sea, shuts in 
the little dales with huge arms as it were, and forms them inte one wide-mouthed 
valley. This hill stands due west from the sea, and beyond it wolds and moorlands 
stretch for miles away. 

The coastguardsmen in this particular expedition made their way in great force 
over the brow of the hill. That was plain sailing enough ; it was not until they were 
in the ravines, where no two men could walk abreast, that their difficulties began. 
Trailing briars then caught their feet; willowy branches switched their faces; and 
prickly bushes tore their clothes. They stumbled and they fell: all around were 
natural pitfalls, rabbit-holes, mole-holes, moss-covered boulders, to say nothing of those 
human cunning had devised. For the smugglers who had friends in the enemy’s camp 
had received timely warning of the attack, and had taken their precautions accordingly. 
The coastguards soon discovered they had fallen into a trap, and then farewell to 
discipline and order. No one knew which way to turn, for on every side were 
dangers, hidden dangers too, always the worst to face. Just when the men were most 
sore beset, peal after peal of scornful laughter rang through the air; and women’s 
faces, flushed with triumph, gleamed down from a safe vantage ground upon them 
struggling below. They were the Baymen’s wives and daughters come to enjoy the 
battle. Nor were they there as mere spectators; most of them were well supplied 
with handy missiles, and wrought with them great damage amongst the foe. How they 
jeered and flouted the while! Why, at length the smugglers themselves were touched 
with pity for the woeful plight of the coastguards, and gave them a helping hand! 
Some half a dozen were kept as hostages, and the rest were allowed to go, as best they 
could, back to their ships again. 

There were high festivities that night in the Baytown, and before morning dawned 
coastguard officers were smacking their lips over contraband whisky, and vowing 
eternal friendship with smugglers. The old whaler was right: ‘‘ Them wur stirring 
days.” 

A second raid, undertaken some years later, had a more tragic ending. The 
Baymen, relying upon the terror their name inspired, had become reckless, and no 
longer troubled to preserve friendly relations with the outside world. They had even 
been guilty of the folly of quarrelling with their neighbours on the Peak who, in 
earlier days, had always kept a sharp watch for them on the movements of the 
common foe. This coming to the ears of the coastguard authorities, they at once 
organized an expedition to land some miles south of the Peak, enter Fylingdales by 
the way of Stoupe Brow, march on the Baytown, and utterly destroy it. So skilfully 
was this plan conceived and carried out, that the coastguards were already within hail 
of the town before the alarm was given. 

It is a queer little place that Baytown. It is there to-day just as it was at the time 
of that famous raid more than a hundred years ago. A few of the cottages may have 
crumbled away, a few perhaps have been built in their place, but that is the only change. 
It is more like one of those littke German burgs Haig so loves to etch, than an 
English fishing village. The houses are all clumped together in the strangest fashion 
on the sides of a deep ravine, which, after curving about for some half a mile in a way 
no man can account for, falls down to the shore with dangerous abruptness. The 
houses themselves, with their high-vaulted, red-tiled roofs, around which the setting 
sun lingers so lovingly, have a weird, picturesque beauty of their own. It is evident 
they have been planned by sea-faring men, everything about them is so ‘‘ ship shape.” 

Many of them are perched high up on the side of the rock and can only be reached 
by long flights of steps, the fashion of which has clearly been suggested by ladders. 
The rooms look just like cabins, they are so small and compact; whilst the tiny gardens, 
adorned as often as not with some battered old figure-head, have quite a quarter-deck- 
like air. But the oddest thing about the village is the way the houses stand. They 
are built in streets, or rather alleys, which run up the hill-side at right angles to the 
ravine. Some of these alleys are not more than five feet in width, and have, 
stretching across them, bars of iron such as one sees in Eastern villages where earth- 
quakes have to be coped with. It seems strange that, as there are miles of good land 
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around the Baytown with hardly a habitation, the natives should have chosen to pitch 
their tents so near to their neighbours’ that daylight can hardly penetrate between. 
Herein, however, these fisher-folk showed their wisdom in their generation, as history 
clearly proves; for, if the Baytown had been built in more commonplace fashion, 
nothing could have saved the Baymen when the coastguards made their raid. In 
wide, open streets the soldiers must have swept all before them ; in dark narrow alleys 
the contest was none so unequal. 

As the coastguards, sword in hand, rushed down the ravine, women shrieked and 
men turned pale. The strongest and boldest of the Baymen were at sea that day, and 
what could the handful at home do, old men and boys, hampered as they were with 
women and children, against well-trained, well-armed troops? For a moment all 
seemed lost. But despair gives strength to the weak, counsel to the simple. There 
was not a man in the town but knew what his fate would be if he were taken: 
no mercy would be shown to a Robin Hood’s Bayman ; better die fighting than be 
strung up on high. ‘‘ Bar the doors!” The very stones seemed to tremble as these 
words echoed through the ravine, so fierce and hoarse were the voices in which they 
were uttered. There was a rushing and clashing of doors, a locking and drawing of 
bolts ; and then all was still. 

The coastguards looked around in wonder ; there was not a Fylingdaler to be seen! 
Yes, one, if Fylingdaler be not too grand a name to give to the tiny specimen of 
humanity which was sitting there so contentedly by the roadside, with a broad 
smile on its little round face, a look of mingled amazement and delight in its 
great dark eyes, as it clapped its chubby hands together, as if to bid the strangers 
welcome. A laugh went round amongst the men when their eyes fell on this the 
town’s sole representative ; and one of them, a great tall fellow, stretched out his 
hand to raise the little one. Then the queerest thing took place. Out from a 
window which opened on to a little wooden balcony, twenty-five feet at least from 
the ground, a something—the coastguards could never agree as to what, but they 
flouted the idea of its being a woman, for it had eyes of fire they said, and wings— 
swooped down upon the child, seized it, and vanished. It seemed to go through a door 
at the top of a long flight of steps, but its movements were too swift to be followed. 
One of the men in the front rank later maintained that, as that door shut, he heard a 
heavy thud, and thena faint piteous moan, as of a human being in the throes of death. 
There was no time that day however, to think of such things. 

The coastguards rushed up the narrow streets: the Baymen gave them a warm 
welcome. From every window there flashed forth a volley ; for in every house there 
were goodly weapons, and men and women too who knew how to use them. Before 
many minutes had passed the ground was strewed with dying men. The battle raged 
for hours. Sometimes it seemed as if the coastguards were victors: they forced a 
door or two, entered some few houses. From one of these, though guarded only by 
some fisher girls, they were driven with terrible slaughter. All the time the firing from 
the high windows continued with pitiless precision, and mowed them down most 
ruthlessly. Again and again they rallied, but what could hired soldiers do against 
men and women fighting for life and all that makes life worth having? Slowly but 
surely they were driven back ; but it was not until the bravest of them were dying, 
that their comrades fled for shelter to the shore. 

It chanced that the Baymen’s largest cutter was lying there at anchor. The 
coastguards sprang on board, cut the cable, and sailed away, paying as they went 
little heed to the exulting cries of triumph of their foes. On they went in gallant 
fashion straight for the place where the water was smoothest. Hoarse shouts of joy 
were raised by the Baymen, mingled in a somewhat ghastly fashion with wild oaths 
and prayers. ‘‘ The Lord has delivered them into our hands!” cried an old man as 
he raised his trembling arms to heaven, ‘‘ Glory to God!” ‘* Glory to God !”’ the very 
waves with their dull moaning seemed to echo back the words. Then every voice was 
stilled ; every eye was fixed with feverish anxiety on the cutter. On it went straight 
for the Syren Rock. There it struck, and went down with every man on board. 

‘*Glory to God!” the old man muttered fiercely ; but his comrades hung their heads, 
and there was wild sobbing amongst the women. 

The victory was dearly bought. Every Fylingdaler was a mourner in the long 
procession which, a few days later, made its way slowly, wearily, up the hillside to the 
little churchyard. No one had the heart to count the coffins. Amongst those buried 
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that day was a poor widow woman. She had not been killed in the fight, it seems, 
but had died from so-called natural causes. The people who stood around her grave 
spoke of a marvellous leap she had taken to save her only child. The chief mourner 
in this case was the curly-headed little fellow, who had paused in his game in the 
gutter to bid the coastguards welcome. 

If the dead visit the place where they die, what crowds must flutter round that 
peaceful-looking fishing village, and the smooth blue waters of that little bay. 

When news of the disaster which had befallen the expedition reached head-quarters, 
it was resolved that condign punishment should be administered, no matter at what 
cost, to the lawless Baymen. But the ships which were sent to carry out the decree 
fell in with some French frigates on the way, and turned off in pursuit of them. It 
was a task much more to their taste to fight with froggies than smugglers ; thus once 
again the Baytown escaped scot-free. 

It is not in modern days alone that deeds of violence have been wrought around 
Robin Hood’s Bay. The first spot where the Danish raven was raised was in Fyling- 
dale, just at the southern point, on the Peak, where Raven Hall stands to-day. If 
tradition speak the truth for once, it was a woman’s hand, the hand of a British 
Tarpia, working for love though not gold, which guided the first Dane up that perilous 
cliff-side. The Danes seem to have fancied Fylingdales, and to have at once resolved 
to make it their home. By threats, bribes, and possibly more ruthless means, they 
induced the Brigantes, who still linger there, to move inland. They then set to work 
to restore, for their own protection, an old Roman fortress on the Peak. This fortress, 
as a curious stone fragment informs us, was erected in the early part of the fifth 
century. ‘‘ Justinian, governor of the Province,” so runs the inscription, ‘‘and 
Vindician, general of the forces of Upper Britain for the second time, with the younger 
provincial soldiers, built this fort ; the manager of public works giving his assistance.” 
There are some few traces of it to be seen even now. Many were the efforts made to 
dislodge these formidable foreign intruders, but they all failed; the Danes still hold 
Fylingdales. The men who waged war so ruthlessly against the coastguards and the 
press gang were the descendants of the old Vikings. 

Wreckers and smugglers are now things of the past, and the Baymen, as the rest 
of the world, have grown out of their lawless ways ; still even to-day, keen, dark-eyed, 
stalwart men as they are, they are a race apart, with manners, customs, and traditions 
which have nothing in common with those of the other Yorkshire dalesmen. 


CANNES FLOWERS. 
By A. M. WAKEFIELD. 


ANY an English hospital is brightened and its patients benefited by that excellent 
institution, the ‘‘ Cannes Flower Guild,” which makes the weekly despatch of 
Riviera flowers to our hospitals its first and foremost duty, while to the absent, whether 
in joy or in sorrow, to the sick and the afflicted, to the graves of our beloved, or to the 
altars of our faiths, the flowers of the Riviera carry their sunny message of love and 
devotion.! 


THE FLOWER MARKET. 


Artists sigh and lament over the appearance of the modern marché aux fleurs 
at Cannes, as compared with bygone times. They tell one of comparatively recent 
years—before the municipality was so active or so tidy !—when the whole of the space 
between the Café des Allées and the Hétel de Ville, sweeping away the great band 
chiosgue, was daily like one enormous fruit and flower show: there was such a sight 


1 Taking the period from November, 1889, to May, 1890, the value of the exports of cut flowers from 
Cannes alone reached £113,322, being an advance of £3,965 over the same period in 1888-9. 
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then, as is only seen now on a particularly fortunate morning near the Rialto at 
Venice. Five years ago one saw here the branches of oranges and lemons, great 
cucumbers, tomatoes, and melons, and ‘‘all sorts and conditions ”’ of other fruits and 
vegetables, mingled together with the rainbow-hued anemones, the scented narcissus 
and the lady-tulip, covered with branching palms and mimosa and a little ill-stretched 
canvas for protection attached to an occasional peg here and there. The sellers paid 
a trifle for their rights to occupy the ground, but it was a very nominal tariff. There 
they fought and quarrelled among themselves, and haggled with the English to their 
hearts’ content, making small profits but having small expenses. Such scenes can 
happily never be lost to posterity, as they have been faithfully preserved in the beautiful 
pictures of M. Henri Zuber, whose special gift as a painter of southern life has: made 
him so justly famous. But now everything is changed. The markets are divided. A 
fine general one finds shelter in the Marché Forville, adjoining the lower part of the 
old town of Cannes, while the flower-market proper is restricted to a smaller part of 
its old site, and consists of a limited number of orderly and well-made booths, covered 
throughout with an excellent red and white canvas, the property and the pride of the 
corporation, who derive from their investment about £250 per season. 

The space under the canvas is let out in the following manner: the flower-sellers 
pay at the commencement of the season, or whenever they desire to take their stall, 
twelve francs a metre as abonnement or subscription, for three months’ hire of the same. 
In addition to this a collector goes round the booths every morning on the part of the 
municipality, and receives from each person payment at the rate of sixty centimes, or 
fivepence, a day per metre, which means rather under a yard and four inches of stall. 
It seems a small enough charge to make, and the flower-sellers are proud of their stalls 
and full of admiration for their corporation, except as regards extra charges over the 
above, on the days of the Bataille des Fleurs, which they seem to think hard. 

The sellers at the Cannes market occupy to a large extent the position of the 
‘* middleman ” in flowers, without his usual success. Most of them buy flowers from 
the huge horticultural gardens which cover the whole of the country from Toulon to 
Mentone, and here comes in a very large item in their otherwise small expenses, for 
notwithstanding their excellent business—the average ‘‘ take” of a good stall-keeper 
being about forty francs a day—half of these profits are swallowed up in the purchase 
of flowers, it is therefore all they can do to make a livelihood for the rest of the year 
in their six months’ season, though the Provencal peasant certainly does not live 
extravagantly. Those who have gardens sell perhaps a few vegetables in the summer 
season, and others get some work in the harvest fields of flowers for scent ; but the 
flower season is the principal support of themselves and their families. 

Scattered round the stalls, still sufficiently preserving the picturesque element, are 
a few flower-sellers with baskets only—no stalls and no canvas. These, who are of a 
poorer class, come to sell the flowers their gardens produce, paying no abonnement and 
only fifty centimes a day for each metre of occupied space; their flowers are cheaper, 
but almost a month later than the others in any quantity or beauty, owing, no doubt, 
to their owners being unable to give them artificial protection, a certain amount of 
which is occasionally necessary. 

Antibes and Pégomas are celebrated specially for anemones, and Vence for violets; 
but it is useless to particularize, for roses, anemones, violets, eucalyptus, and mimosa! 
are everywhere. The mimosa is possessed of a curiously destructive power as regards 
other plants, second in this respect only to the eucalyptus ; in Lord Brougham’s garden 
at the Chateau Eléonore some roses in pots were placed for convenience under some 
eucalyptus trees ; when the pots came to be removed, being evidently not in a flourish- 
ing condition, fibres of eucalyptus roots were found to have crept up from the ground 
beneath into each pot, and to be absorbing all the strength of soil and any moisture 
intended for the roses. 


ANEMONES. 
M. de Villemorin, the proprietor of large horticultural gardens at the Cap d’Antibes 


tells me that all the anemones grown in the Riviera are derived from two types 
only, anemone hortensis, the star anemone, the descent from which comprises the beautiful 


1 Five-and-twenty years ago Cannes was without this tree. 
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bright scarlet anemone with the golden eye, the wild anemone of a pale lilac colour, 
and anemone fulgens, a plain bright deep scarlet; these last two examples have double 
forms. The other type is anemone coronaria, the florists’ anemone, which is tulip- 
shaped, with a foliage much more finely cut than the former’s. It is found wild 
in two single forms, one very common, purplish blue, and the other rather scarce, 
of a beautiful scarlet colour; the finest cultivated strain of this is the anemone de 
Caen, which is quite varied in colour, single, with flowers often five inches in 
diameter. A very pretty salmon-coloured anemone, a variety of anemone coronaria is 
found wild in the vicinity of Grasse. The capelon (hood) anemones of which there 
are several varieties are also derived from the same source. The common form of 
star anemone is little known by the tourist, and indeed, hardly sold in the market ; it 
is small, though very lovely, resembling our English wind flowers, there being the 
pale lilac variety already mentioned, and also a beautiful coral pink one. e soleil is 
the peasant name for the beautiful red wild anemone. 


VIOLETS. 


Although the neighbourhood of Cannes cannot compete with the violet grown 
slopes of Vence, where the first and only article of commerce is the violet heads, 
yet there is serious violet growing in the vicinity. The Riviera violet, called violet 
de Cannes, the violet de Vence, and so on, is remarkable for scent, size, and its stem- 
like stalk, and in short for its general superiority over all others of its well beloved 
tribe. It and the Neapolitan violet are the chief varieties grown; terrace upon 
terrace of little raised patches of ground are covered with them, grown between 
furrows of earth which afford them shelter and make a kind of channel for retaining 
any water that may come their way. Twice a week there are ‘‘ pickings” for the 
scent distillers, when the violet heads are sold at so much a i/o, varying in price 
according to the excellence of the season, and carted off in large clothes baskets to 
the neighbourhood of Grasse. 

I see no reason why a similar trade should not be opened in England, with a suitable 
hardy violet. We cannot, of course, compete with the Riviera in flower produce at 
the same time of year, but at a later season much improvement might be made in the 
sort of flowers our peasantry cultivate. In the north of England the sale of flowers is 
already a feature of summer market days in the country towns, and it only requires 
individual energy to start the growth of roses, lilac, and jonquils for scent purposes 
in sufficient quantity, to create a scent factory, and a flourishing industry. 
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Peach and her 
people sold um- 
brellas ; no flimsy, 
new, native imita- 
tion of our Euro- 
pean umbrella 

THE MORNING sHUTTERs, @dorned their 
AFTER AN ETCHING BY M.G. BIGOT. shop, made of 

bad material, light 
and useless, but the floor was piled with 
those heavy oilskin brown and black halos, 
which Hokusai—the John Leech of Japan— 
loved so well, and which not even the most 
pitiless rainy season is able to penetrate. 
Business had been brisk, for long shafts of 
windless rain had barred Kyoto for weeks 
past, and continual sound of streams from 
the bamboo guttering strangely mixed with 
the slush of wooden clogs slipping through 
the mud, had subdued the ceaseless clitter- 





MADEMOISELLE PEACH had been dreaming about 
cherry-blossom, but as she looked up at the laden branches, 
a dragon gaped from the top of the tree, the blossoms 
flickered to the ground, and she awoke. In her alarm she 
tossed the heavily-wadded /u/ons off her, and without 
waiting to consider, walked across the room, slid a screen 


rain-shutters into their cupboard, and 
dream had come true, it had been a 


rainier spring than most, but yesterday the sun had re- 
appeared in his strength, and had burst the glory of the 
garden, Peach’s own dear cherry-tree into a tent of blossom, 
and now, as she looked out exultant at its beauty, a red 
maple blazed through a grove of swaying bamboo, a little 
breeze flickered through ‘the leav es, W hile away south thin 
swathes of cloud hung over the hills, and under the gray 
lines of mist straight bars of yellow daikon blossom 
bounded the line of temple roofs by the station. 
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clatter of Japanese tongues ; but now a longed-for day of sun had come, and all could 
enjoy their well-earned holiday. Not an umbrella would be wanted to-day ; yester- 
day’s sun had garlanded the hills with blossom, and the whole town would make 
pilgrimage to see them in their beauty, so Miss Peach did not linger long, but lit the 
stove under the bath, got down her little bag of bran, and laid ready her best kimono 
and her new obi. Byethis time the water was boiling, or nearly so, in the cedar tub, 
so she took away the stove, threw some of the 
water over her, sat on the floor beside the bath, 
scrubbed herself with bran, deluged herself with 
water again, and then for two minutes in she 
went, scattering the drops all over her with her 
wooden dipper. But there was no time to waste 
even over the delights of the bath ; her hair had 
to be re-done, and this took some time, for our 
musumt was a Kyoto girl, and Kyoto girls are 
not only the prettiest but the best turned-out 
girls in all Japan, so she was not satisfied with 
her tire-woman till her black locks shone like 
silk and her coiffure a la Fujisan was as stiff as 
camellia oil could make it. And after her hair 
was done it took her some time to arrange her 
obi—it would not come right; first it insisted 
on tying itself into a crooked knot instead of a 
beautiful butterfly bow; then when the knot 
had been smoothed out, and by chance it sat 
straight, it was too flat and not stiff enough. 
However, a Japanese girl does not know how 
to lose her temper, not even over her most HAIR DRESSING. AFTER AN ETCHING 
irritating obi, and at last, coaxed with showers BY M. G. BIGOT. 
of laughter and subtle hands, it sets as it 
should ; her breakfast does not take long, and then she runs over the mats, slips the 
cord of her sandals between her big toe and number two, and clatters down the street. 
She picks up Miss Pearl on her way, and off they go. It is a great day for Kyoto; 
there is more than cherry-blossom for them to see, for the descendant of the gods has 
brought his wife and himself to the neglected 
capital of his ancestors, at which infinite con- 
descension a faithful Tokyo newspaper says : 
‘It is indeed no wonder that the rains are 
so heavy this spring when a descendant of 
the sun leaves his pedestal and travels 
through his realm as an ordinary man.” 
However, he is making himself popular in 
Kyoto, and his consort is to-day to pass 
through the streets on her way to shed the 
light of her countenance on two other ancient 
capitals of Dai-Nippon—Osaka and Nara. 
And our demoiselles, if they will conform 
strictly to the regulations posted everywhere, 
are to be allowed a passing glimpse of her 
majesty. 














“ Her Majesty will visit Osaka about the 23rd. UMBRELLAS. AFTER A DRAWING BY HOKUSAI. 
She will stay at Nara two days, at Sakurai two 
days, at Taharamoto one day, and Yoshino one day. The following regulations are proclaimed 
for the guidance of the people while her Majesty is passing through this city :— 

“1. When her Majesty shall pass along, no one is allowed to look at her from the frame built 
on houses for the drying of clothes, or through cracks in doors, or from any position in the upper 
parts of their houses. 

‘2. If any one wishes to see her Majesty, he or she must sit down at the side of the road along 
which her Majesty will pass. All children must be taken particular care of, lest they play in the 
road and so obstruct the passage of her Majesty through the street. 

“3. No one must look at her Majesty without taking off his hat, neckcloth, or turban, or what- 
ever else he may be wearing on or about his head ; moreover, no one must be smoking while he or 
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she is looking at her Majesty, nor must any one carry a stick orcane. Only women wearing foreign 
clothes will be allowed to retain their head covering. 

“4. Althougi it may rain, no person will be allowed to put up an umbrella while her Majesty 
is passing. 

“5. Dogs must not be allowed to wander on to the road by which her Majesty will pass. 

““6. Until the passage of her Majesty the route by which she will come will be kept free of all 
carriages and jinrickshas. The roads 
which she will take must be com- 
pletely free of all traffic. 

“*7. As her Majesty passes no one 
must raise his voice, nor must any one 
be heard. When her Majesty reaches 
the station there will be a discharge 
of fireworks.” 





The narrow streets are gay 
with banners, the sun is sucking 
up the damp from the moist 
mudways, and from every house 
hangs out the flag of Japan with 
its red orb burning on a white 
ground. Peach and Pearl have 
not very far to go, but it takes 
them over half an hour to get 
from Sanjo-Dori to the station, 
for they pass many friends by 
the way. In Japanthe art of 
good manners is still cultivated, 

HORSEMEN. AFTER A WOODCUT BY HOKUSAI. and Japanese bowing is not an 

affair of seconds, and by the 

time that an acquaintance has bowed, rubbed his knees, remarked that the day is fine, 
the blossom beautiful, ejaculated a guttural ‘‘ Heh” two or three times, bowed again, 
sibilated ‘‘ Satonara,” and passed on, some minutes have flown. However, at last 
they have run the gauntlet of their many acquaintances and arrive 
at the shop of their friend Mr. Ono, who sells embroideries to the 
foreigner, opposite the station. Here they sit and chatter, drink 
tea, and laugh till the Empress passes by. There is no sound ; 
her loyal subjects are not allowed to cheer, even if they knew 
how; a European carriage passes, the Empress is inside, but 
she bows not to her people—she sits a queen and a goddess ; her 
people may see her at their ease, but no peeping, no Coventry 
manners here. Japan is still a kingdom, and though there is no 
knowing what the new Parliament may do, Kyoto is the old 
capital. Little innovation has come here; it is a great privilege 
to gaze on the Empress, and the very dogs know it. Inside the 
station a guard of slovenly-looking soldiers in French uniforms 
keep the barriers, and without further delay than the customary 
genuflexions necessitate, the Empress enters her carriage, a sheaf 
of rockets is let off, and the Empress has left the capital. The 
sun ought to have gone with her descendant, but contrary to all 
rule, shines out brighter than ever as the crowd turns to MS panne ay BHCEEED 
business, its cherry-blossom, or its tea. Clitter-clatter go the BY M. G. BIGOT. 
tongues, keeping chorus to the clitter-clatter of the clogs, when 
suddenly there is a shout, and the crowd is broken by one of those pariah dogs that 
attended so well to the regulations—ears well back, tongue out, and doing all that 
a starved dog can do to escape from a crowd of famished coolies who, with bare 
legs muscled with whipcord, wild hair and eager faces, throw themselves on their 
prey. This is the fruit of civilization in Japan—a corner in rice by native capitalists, 
the uneducated Japanese refuses to eat foreign (Chinese) rice, and prefers, haggard 
and hungry, to starve or banquet off dog. 

Peach and Pearl make their way slowly to Maruyama, turning in first to see how 
Higashi Hongwanji is getting on. This was an offshoot from the great temple of 
Nishi Hongwanji, but had become long since as powerful as the original foundation, 
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and great was the tribulation when in 1864, in the confusion of the rebellion it was 
burnt to the ground ; a great effort was made for its rebuilding, but 870,000 yen is 
a good deal to collect, and the people are fickle, and Higashi Hongwanji is still 
unfinished. The shell is complete—magnificent and deserted, and in one corner piles 
of rope are collected, thick black coils to the height of a man’s shoulder, and all of 
hair. Japan in its first enthusiasm rallied to the re-building ; ‘‘some had yen and 
some had sen and some had raven hair ;” their smooth locks were their chief pride, 
and they cut them willingly for the work and made them into the ropes now lying idly 
beneath the unfinished fane—black, with here and there a strand of gray. Pearl’s 
grandmother had given some of the gray hair, and at first crowds had watched the 
great beams rising anew, but now even the country people are tired of it. Buddha 
is asleep in Nirvana, or hunting, and cares not for his temple; the priests are 
occupied with the far greater question as to whether they are to be given the franchise 
or no, and nothing more will be done till a famine desolates the land or a great 
earthquake shakes, and then the money will 
flow in again. 

On they go across the Kamogawa, foaming 
down in spate where the willows are just 
bursting into lancet leaf, and then turn up the 
avenue leading to Chionin, pausing to look at 
the great gateway above the gray steps which 
children—little blobs of red with tonsured 
crowns—climb up and down, past companies 
of pilgrims from the country, the men each one 
coped with a stiff, shallow, limpet-shaped hat 
and clad in blue with yellow oilskin or red 
blanket hanging round his shoulder, each 
woman with her petticoats tucked well into 
her obi-domo, a wisp of blue cotton round 
her head, and pulpy straw sandals round her 
muddy ankles; past a pottery manufacture 
on the right, and then straight up the hill 
leading to Maruyama, where the youth of 
Japan is disporting itself on ungainly ponies 
which show their want of pace in a sand- 
circle no bigger than the circumference of a 
merry-go-round ; then on a few yards, and 
there they find all Kyoto making feast of 
_ tabernacles and gazing at the pinky blossom 
which is hanging like clouds onthe trees. The acrors. FRoM A WOODCUT BY HOKUSAI. 
road goes on up the hill, past the European 
Hotel, where the red azaleas in the garden are just beginning to break, but Peach and 
Pearl turn to the right, under the trees, and there wait till nearly sundown. No need to 
go home for dinner ; the little they want is easily got, and they lazily watch the blossom 
and the sun, wonder at the processions of jinrickshas that rattle down the hill filled 
with satisfied-looking Englishmen and Englishwomen, opera-glasses over shoulder and 
Murray in hand, and followed by the regulation guide, sip a new cup of tea every 
quarter of an hour, chatter at their friends till the shadows get long and the sun 
plunges into a bank of cloud, and then turn townwards again. No need to go home 
yet, for Peach fére and Peach mére, who rejoice in the name of Ichigoya, had spent 
their holiday at the theatre, which, as in Athens of old, begins in the morning and is 
not finished till long after sundown. Here our two musumis find them sitting cross- 
legged in one of the chess-board divisions of the pit which do duty for stalls in Japan, 
and near the left tongue of the stage. As Peach and Pearl enter the theatre the story 
of the Forty-seven Ronins is drawing to a close; Kuranoske is lying drunk in the 
street, the Satsuma man passes and spits at him, but the Satsuma man is not perfect 
in his part, and the prompter with open book in hand follows him over the stage. The 
Story drags on, no traditionary detail omitted till the time of waiting is finished and 
the forty-seven start on their last journey ; Kuranoske has to don armour, so his 
attendant comes from behind the scenes and dresses him on the stage. This the 
audience sees not, conventional scales blind their eyes till the armour is hooked on and 
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the hero ready for war. In the auditorium boys wander about with oranges and green 
and white slices of custardy food. Peach’s father and mother are making their evening 
meal off lobster and saki; in the next division sit a young couple with their first child, 
who is placidly having his dinner, while his father is smoking in the opposite corner. 
There is a little stir, and an Englishman with his guide enters one of the boxes over- 
head. This excites much more interest than the play, and every head is turned from 
the stage while the Englishman with trouble and pain squats on the floor in stockinged- 
feet to show how well he can conform to the customs of the country. His friend and 
cicerone meanwhile sits up rigid on a chair, his muddy boots dangling some inches 
from the floor, for he is a civilized Japanese. Then the scene changes to the Temple 
of Sengakuji at Tokyo, with the well where the head was washed, and the temple 
above. No curtain falls, but the whole stage revolves, worked by manual labour beneath, 
and so the action proceeds. The Englishman, after gazing at Kuranoske’s preparations 
for hara-kiri in some bewilderment, looks to his mentor for guidance, who only con- 
descends from his philosophy so far as to say, ‘‘ This no good, this stupid old story, 
you wait Miakédori.” Soon all is over, the forty-seven have finished their noble lives 
in noblest fashion, the Satsuma man has shown his 
regret by killing himself over Kuranoske’s grave, 
and by ten o’clock the curtain is down and there 
is only the ballet to wait for; but the ballet is the 
Miakédori, and beautiful scenery has been painted 
for it. 

A Japanese audience is as impatient as any 
English audience can be, and they show it in the 
same way, clapping and catcalling themselves 
hoarse. However, at last the delay is over, and the 

_ curtain rises on the temples of Ise at Yamada, the 
most sacred shrine of Japan. Up one of the 
tongues come twelve girls, profusely whitened, and 
in glittering kimonos, and though to English eyes 
the posturing, which does not even seem to be in 
time, is most tiresome, Peach and Pearl follow it 
all with the utmost attention. Every now and 
then there is a shout of ‘‘ Zatcho.” Twelve other 
girls appear in the same dresses, with the same 
movements, swaying to the same monotonous 
YOUNG JAPAN. FROM AN ETCHING twang of samiesen and wooden drum on the op- 

BY M. G. BIGOT. posite tongue for some minutes; then the scene 
changes to the sea, more posturing, more mono- 
tony ; there is a grand transformation with coloured lights, and all is over. 

Satonara / Peach and Pearl; live long in happy Kyoto, and dream only of dragons 
and cherry blossom. Tokyo is ruined ere this; there is a railway to Nikko, and the 
traveller will change its azalea-strewn avenues of cryptomerias for the rattle of the 
railway. The WVakasendo is as well known as Piccadilly, and its prices are Piccadilly 
prices. Even in your own home you ask me to ‘‘glogshop and soapsell” in big 
letters. Parliament is open in Japan, and the Daily Telegraph has a home in Tokyo. 

What will your new era do for you? Will it keep your Namekowa labouring for 
love, and refusing to sign his work even when three years have been spent over one 
Cloisonné jar, because it has never equalled his ideal? Will you finish Higashi Hong- 
wanji, or will you lose all your faith? Will the sun’s descendant still rule over you, 
or do you think of playing at Republicanism, and will you relegate him to the peaceful 
seclusion of the daimio who packed my Kyoto screens for me ? 

Time will tell; it may transform Peach and Pearl into haggard women, hobbling 
in European shoes, fettered in European corsets, and laughing over European 
champagne, as it has their Court sisters. Tokyo may be ruled by an American 
municipality, but Fujisan must ever be the peerless mountain, the cryptomerias will 
still girdle Nikko as of yore, the azalea and iris spring on its hills, and though the 
fairies may die and Chrysanthemum become Harriet, fairyland will remain fairyland, 
Eden with free institutions, and Paradise with a Parliament. 
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By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


With Illustrations from Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG. 


JHE revival of Etching is already in its second generation. Men 
have arisen who in the natural course of things must succeed 
Mr. Whistler and Mr. Seymour Haden, who, themselves, belong, 
it must be remembered, to the generation of Meryon and of 
Jacquemart, who are no longer with us. The revival of Etching 
" began of course, in Paris, in which Mr. Whistler studied, which 
ts * ait Mr. Haden frequented, which was the home of Jacquemart, and 

~ ; = which—in the very beginning of this matter, forty years ago—was 
the inspirer of Meryon. At that time, or a very little afterwards, Bracquemond and 
Legros began their labours, and with these men, too, the revival of the art is quite 
distinctly connected. Neither has ceased to work ; but of each of them it may be 
said—though, like Mr. Whistler, each retains a portion of the happy freshness which 
is the boon of the vivacious spirit—the gift Tithonus intended to forget when he 
bestowed mere days—of each it may be said that he must in the main have expressed 
himself—that his note has been uttered. And who are we to hear next? Le Rof est 
mort—vive le Roi! is not by any means of necessity a truth within the realms of art. 
The genius may not be followed by his equal. 

Etching, as medium and method, more indeed than as art, has of late years been foisted 
into a hideous popularity. The person who is a confessed failure in Painting has 
sometimes imagined himself an immediate master of the subtleties of Line and Tone. 
And Etching, which ought to suggest, has been urged to attempt to fulfil the function 
of line-engraving, which ought ina measure to realize. And the amateur has appeared, 
and he contributes an Etching to the exhibition—whatever the given exhibition may be 
—with the ill-advised facility with which he contributes a song to the evening party 
in the impossible suburb. Etching has been cheapened and vulgarized. But the art 
has a value of its own. It fulfils, where it is allowed, a function no other art performs 
as adequately. It speaks by suggestions, and, while explaining the imagination of 
the artist, it exacts from the spectator the possession of the imagination that alone may 
permit him to comprehend. It has other uses too, and the mere “echnigue of it has the 
charms for its practitioner that the /echnigue of each separate art can hardly be without. 
Water-colour, for instance,—the charm of the wash and of hues subtly gradated. 
Modelling—the charm of the clay, which with pattings, scrapings, coaxings, yields 
itself into the semblance of the form that is wished for. And so, of course, Etching 

—the charm of the needle: its certainty and swiftness, and the hazardous or well- 
controlled acid. 

A small group of young or youngish men—of whom Mr. Strang, Mr. Frank Short, 
Mr. Menpes, and Mr. C. J. Watson are certainly amongst the chief—pursue Etching 
to-day with flexibility and freedom, yet always on the lines which the practice of the 
masters, from Rembrandt to Mr. Whistler, has sanctioned. I am not to speak in this 
place, in any detail, of Mr. Watson or Mr. Menpes—interesting and valuable as I find 
much of their work—and I hold myself excused here, from even naming the names of 
the other men upon whose plates all but the bigoted or blind must look with at all 
events a measure of approval. For several of them there is a great deal to be said 
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which it could not be unpleasant to them to hear. But two men—both with sterling 
methods, yet with minds strongly, and, as one may venture to trust, even effectively 
contrasted—present themselves for analysis in this paper. Mr. William Strang, and 
Mr. Frank Short, it may be hoped, will yet accomplish three times the work that they 
have done at present—if we reckon work by quantity : and if quality must, as it surely 
must, be reckoned to the very end asa part of the matter, I do not say that even in 
quality the high-water mark has been reached at present, by either of these men. 
Each man, that is to say, may go further: yet as I look at the best of Mr. Short’s 
Etchings of Bosham and of Rye, I become, while I speak, incredulous. Can he ever 
be more masterly or more exquisite than in Sleeping Till the Flood, and in Low Tide 
and the Evening Star? And Mr. Strang? Looking at Poverty; The Rehearsal; The 
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POVERTY. 


Last Supper, say—with whatever quaintness and weirdness can he be more impressive ? 
Well, one doubts it. But at all events in talking of these men one has the interest of 
discussing problems as yet unsolved—careers as yet uncompleted. 

William Strang is one of the great company of Scotchmen who in their youth 
have set their faces towards us, to undertake the peaceful conquest of the South. 
Born, I think, in 1859, he entered at the Slade School in 1876, when Mr. Poynter still 
directed it. Strang was then seventeen. Doubtless he is quite justified in holding 
the opinion that he was then too young to find the Slade School of much service to 
him. The age at which a man becomes receptive and appreciative can never be fixed 
strictly, and often he is himself the best or even the only judge of it. Strang thought 
at that time, and for two years after his first entrance into the Slade, that if he worked 
a couple of hours every day, he was doing all that his friends, or Society, could with 
any reasonableness ask of him. And this comparative indifference went on, he informs 
me, until he was struck by something of his contemporary’s, Harry Tuke. He 
suddenly wondered—Could he ever do anything as well as that? The thought roused 
him. And from that time onward, for a while, drawing from the Life, he was neck 
and neck with Tuke. He did his first Etching in 1882—he was still at the Slade, but 
Legros had of course succeeded to Poynter. Its subject was a woman digging 
potatoes. So, from the very first, that was true of him which he declared to me 
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quite superfluously, the other day—for one sees it in all his works : ‘‘I like doing poor 
folk,” said Mr. Strang. His attitude towards wealth and blood, attractiveness, and 
social charm—is it not, to this very moment, one of mere tolerance? ‘‘ Poor folk!” 
As an artist, at all events, his heart is with them. And though to the true observer 
of it nothing expresses character more than nudity—the real figure—still the clothes 
of the poor, of the artisan, of the mechanic, take an impress from themselves. And 
Mr. Strang finds a charm in the evidence of effort, in the signs of the labour of the 
body ; and has a sympathy with people who are broken down with work—people 
who are chained to it. 

Since his first etching, in 1882, Mr. Strang has executed more than one hundred and 
eighty plates, and these are of many degrees of slightness and elaboration ; and, 











THE KEHEARSAL. 


though most of them have been done upon impulse—and impulse, remember, is 
arbitrary and inexplicable: it is no good to ask it to justify itself—a few have been 
commissions undertaken chiefly if not wholly for the money their execution would 
ensure. But hardly one, I believe, has been a copy, a translation, a rendering in 
black and white, of another man’s work in colour. Artists as admirable as Mr. Strang 
have found it entirely within the range of their pleasure to undertake such work, by 
the side of work that is original ; but to the more or less peculiar temperament of the 
person we are discussing, such labour was, at most times, not possible. It is himself, 
and himself alone, that Mr. Strang must express ; albeit his own individuality—as we 
shall see presently—has been very perceptibly influenced by the individuality of some 
more established artists, his contemporaries or his predecessors. As regards the mere 
number of his plates—the one hundred and eighty or thereabouts—let it just be noted, 
here, that that number as nearly as possible coincides with the number wrought, over 
a far longer period, by one of the most accepted masters of the day, Mr. Seymour 
Haden,! that it corresponds almost exactly with the number of plates in the euzre of 
1 See Sir William Drake’s Ca/alogue. 
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Monsieur Legros, as catalogued by Thibaudeau and Malassis; and that, roughly 
speaking, it is about two-thirds of the number attained by Rembrandt and by 
Mr. Whistler during a practice of the art extending, in each case, over more than 
thirty years. Of the younger Etchers I suppose Mr. Strang to be by far the most 
prolific. 

He has executed a few pure dry-points— Zhe Rehearsal and The Last Supper are the 
best, and in their finest impressions, have a rich dry-point quality—but by far the larger 
portion of his plates are Etchings into which dry-point does not enter. As regards 
subjects, it is characteristic of him that he has never attempted to treat a simply 
historical theme. He is 
wont to be repelled by 
the fetters of fact. Only 
twice or thrice has he 
attempted pure land- 
scape; though very 
often, of course, land- 
scape is introduced by 
him as background or 
accessory. And some- 
times it is the landscape 
of Nature, but more 
frequently the landscape 
of the artist’s mood— 
that vision of the outer 
world which best accords 
with his main subject, 
and for the particular 
form of which he is in- 
debted, now to some 

\ early Italian; now, it 

} may be, to Diirer ; very 
AI frequently to Rem- 
brandt ; not seldom to 
Monsieur Legros. But, 
\\ since I name these artists 

\\ as sometimes his _ in- 

, hh, spirers, sometimes his 
PiWooaw\ material, let it in fair- 
ness be recollected that 

\ s\ax his imitation has no 
\ q 4 ran \ servility. The material 

. A e. oN 1 that is convenient for 
SY ’ / <e) %;| the moment is _ the 
Ss sy )/,| material he unhesitat- 

+ > i SS LE ingly employs. Directing 

PORTRAIT OF ERNEST SICHEL. its use, there is an Etcher 
of strong personal feel- 
ing, varying the method, occupied earnestly with the business of presenting the theme. 

To continue the question of ‘‘ subject.” Seeing landscape rarely with the eye of 
a landscapist ; avoiding history altogether ; addicted not at all to pure beauty of 
form—nay, more, | must suppose on the whole insensitive to it—Mr. Strang in the 
mass of his work, is concerned with allegory, with religious subjects, with the inven- 
tion that is weird, the incident that is pathetic. Along with these, there is a certain 
proportion of portraiture,—a part of it work which the artist has himself enjoyed. A 

ortrait of Ernest Sichel \ trust belongs to this group. It is an interesting head, 
finely and firmly drawn. And the Colonel Hamilton, too—two plates: a _ head 
almost in profile, and a head almost full face. Vandyke’s Etchings—in the early state 
in which Vandyke himself left them—must have been present to Mr. Strang’s memory, 
when he wrought these portraits, charged from end to end with vigorous sobriety, and 
with a larger measure of formal grace than that which Mr. Strang has accustomed us 
to expect in his labours. 
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THE LAST SUPPER, 


Allegory, religious subjects, miscellaneous subjects—these afford to Mr. Strang the 
amplest opportunities for the exercise of the qualities he cares about, and these quali- 
ties are Invention and Imagination. Mr. Strang is an idealist, but one who does not 
happen to look for his ideal in the direction of physical beauty. In a religious subject 

it must have been already clearly implied, if hardly in the preceding lines expressly 
stated—Mr. Strang is not occupied with any close realization of archzological truth, 
or of local colour. These indeed—unlike the two or three painters who in the England 
of our day have chiefly engaged themselves upon sacred themes—these he throws to 
the winds. He has at all events, as justification for doing so, the practice of the 
greatest mind that has expressed itself in the art he follows. He has Rembrandt’s 
example. What he cares for, in the religious subject, is its spirit and sentiment. 
Thus, in his Zast Supper—where, around the humblest of boards, spread hurrie 
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there is gathered a company of the rough and the uncomely, and the not exceedingly 
wise—one is struck at all events with the immense unction of the Divine Figure. A 
solemnity, at all events, it is impossible to deny to a scene some parts of which provoke 
a smile. The bent figure of the man with the braces—see its humility and earnestness. 
Something of the attention and the trust of a dumb animal he bestows upon the 
Master. ‘‘ Well done, true and faithful servant,” is an encouragement he will certainly 
earn. 

The weird, allegorical subject in which Mr. Strang delights, he occasionally invents ; 
but sometimes, as in the case of Zhe Filgrim’s Progress, he finds it in famous and 
familiar writings. His illustrations to the Pilgrim’s Progress—twelve in number—have 
not yet been lodged with a publisher. They are unequal in merit ; but at least two or 
three of them—Christian in his home, so oppressed by the burthen, and Christian in 
the Slough of Despond, with Neighbour Pliable getting out upon the homeward 
side—have Mr. Strang’s best characteristics of significance and intensity. But | 
should like to mention, in a little more detail, a series of plates which unfold, hardly 
an allegory, but an eerie story of the artist’s own invention. The ballad—good or 
bad—that explains it, is of the etcher’s writing. But the story was suggested by 
that legend of Ze Bonhomme Misére which Monsieur Legros has illustrated. Mr. 
Strang’s is Death and the Ploughman’s Wife. The plates were wrought as lately as 1888, 
and it is therefore not unnatural that in “echnigue as well as in dramatic interest they 
reach a point of excellence beyond which the artist has not yet progressed. By 
dwelling on these a little it is possible to understand, better than by studying any 
isolated or miscellaneous subject, the nature of the mind with which we have to deal. 
It will readily be grasped that the persons of the drama belong to no particular nation 
and no particular time, and that in Mr. Strang’s work nothing is easier than for the 
landscape to suggest Holland and the art of Rembrandt ; the interiors, Scotland and 
the art of Wilkie. 

In the first scene, a beggar comes to a kind cottage-woman, who relieves him at 
her humble door. It is somehow conveyed to her, when alms have been bestowed, that 
the recipient of them is possessed of strange powers, and that they may be turned 
to her benefit, if she will. One thing only she asks of him—vwill he charm her truant 
pigs back into their sty for her? He performs that office, adding to the feat this 
assurance—that henceforth nothing which ever gets into the sty shall be able without 
her leave to get out of it. Then, he goes upon his way; and, as the ploughman’s wife 
is coming back from fetching water at the well, she meets the grim figure of Death, 
who has got with him her little child. At her wits’ end at the first moment, perhaps, 
and likely to be overcome, she bethinks her of the weapon which the beggar of strange 
powers has but just placed in her hands. A little stratagem, and Death is induced to 
pass into the sty, whence he will only be released upon certain conditions. Death, if 
allowed to go, is never to come back again to that house and place, and the child is to 
be given to the mother. The plate that ends the series has the rare beauty of an uncon- 
scious pathos. Itis the cottage interior when the evening has closed in. The husband 
is at supper. The wife, standing over him, tells the day’s adventure with the eloquent 
gesture of one whois moved. And while in the corner of the room the clock ticks quietly 
or marks the tranquil hour, the child, at the far end of the table, steadily empties its 
porridge-bowl, serenely unaware on what a slender string its life has that day hung. 

The people with whom Mr. Strang by preference deals—religious natures, artistic 
natures, and the idealized poor—are, as Mr. Strang sees them, often without beauty 
of form ; often unnecessarily deprived of the quality of engagingness ; but at least never 
trifling ; always either eager or very serious. His Print Sa/e has but a vague suggestion 
of the Sotheby’s that we know, in place of any accurate record of the character of 
customers and auctioneer. But if it departs from Nature in detail—and so opposes 


itself most strongly to George Cruikshank’s lively little Etching of a similar theme in 


his own earlier days—it gains dignity. It conveys the sense of absorption in the 
proceedings. Zhe Preacher has seriousness and humour too. It loses something—if 
Mr. Strang would but believe it—by the presence of a perspective which appears faulty ; 
nor can this, I think, be the wrong moment for saying that Mr. Strang’s preoccupation 
with his subject—with the matter rather than the manner of it—-would not seldom be 
more completely repaid if the technical resources of expression were more certainly at 
his fingers’ ends for immediate employment. But Zhe Preacher, like many others of 
his pieces, must be accepted with its defects. Here and there it may actually irritate ; 
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but what a penetrating vision of a priest’s zeal, of the blissful indifference of child- 
hood, and of the many moods of piety which possess the listening humble! The 
Salvation Army—full of stir and maddish impulse; a group of the ungainly, the 
unintellectual, and the easily convinced—is, among the very prominent Etchings of 
Mr. Strang, the latest to attest his sympathy at least with seriousness, his indifference 
to beauty. In its action there is any amount of vigour, and in its character-drawing 
any amount of observation. It tells us how thoughtful people may seem stupid, and 
how the absolutely blameless may look much sillier than the vicious. See the utter 
roughness of the banner-bearers, with their mouths wide opened—is it, possi- 
bly, in song? And the 

mechanical and well 

drilled, I do not say, for 

an instant, the insincere, 

modesty of the two girls 

in the van of the proces-~ 
sion ; one of them making 

hideous discord upon the 

accordion. Empty of in- 

tellect—and harnessed, so 

to put it, like beasts of 
burden in the service of 

their creed—they yet have 

as much in them de recueilli 
et de retenu as if they were 

little dourgeoises of Chardin, 

but with no faintest 

shadow of a shade of the 

demure French charm. 

Somewhere towards the 
rear, one girl, with rapt 

face, suggests that order 

of spiritual beauty that 

does gleam on us for a 

moment, as the troop 

passes by. Fanatic, very 

likely, and understood as 

such by Mr. Strang: but 

truly seen, and sympatheti- 
cally portrayed. He ‘‘ likes 

doing poor folk ”’—at their 

work ; at church-time; at 

rest-time—poor folk in the 

narrow alleys 





“Where the town’s bad blood 
corruptly festers.” 





CHRISTIAN IN THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


Poverty, simplicity, weird- 
ness, pathos: these are the things conveyed and expressed in the art of Mr. Strang, 
with earnestness, and love of them, and with something of a peculiar power. 


It would be quite unfair to Mr. Frank Short to say that poetry and the interests of 
Humanity made no appeal to him because what sense he has of them—and I think it 
noteworthy and individual—is expressed, chiefly, in landscape. Within about the same 
period that Strang has been at work, Frank Short has executed about half the number 
of plates; but some of them—some, especially, which translate the inventions of 
another—are, while admirably free in handling, of really great intricacy. There are 
now fully ninety coppers in all; and, of these, quite two-thirds are original designs. 
There are five or six aquatints, and a couple of dozen of mezzotints, and the rest are 
Etchings. These figures bear evidence of two facts, on the very face of them: the 
first, the substantialness of Mr. Short’s claim to be considered an artist on his own 
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account—designer, even more than interpreter—the second, the variety of medium 
pressed by Mr. Short into the service of his art. ; 

It is only eight years ago that Frank Short—who at that time was almost a youth 
-resolved to say good-bye, by way of experiment at least, to civil engineering, and 
to tempt fortune with pictorial design. In 1882 he had made his first Etching. It was 
of a street in Ludlow. Coming to town, on civil engineering business, he pursued 
that—I hope it is not indiscreet of me to mention it, but the reader will recognize that 
the trait I chronicle is very characteristic—he pursued civil engineering until he had 
saved enough money to be able, without asking help of any one, to allow himself 
some training as an artist. He became a general student at South Kensington in 
1883, and after hav- 
ing been there some 
little time, and find- 
ing, as he thought, 
the need of freer and 
more sympathetic 
work in drawing, 
Short entered also at 
the Westminster 
School of Art, 
which is directed by 
Mr. Fred Brown, 
and which of late 
years has_ proved 
itself a conspicuous 
nursery for some of 
the strongest and 
most individual of 
our younger men. 
But Short, whose 
obligations to Mr. 
Sparkes are likewise 
amply recognized— 
has never, to this 
day, wholly left 
South Kensington. 
There, from a very 
early time, he has 
had the run of the 
printing press, and 
having first been a 
pupil, he is now in 
some sense a master 
—an assistant, that 
is to say, of Mr. 
Goulding, that won- 
derful plate-printer, 
who is director of 
the Etching class. HEAD OF A WOMAN 
Thus from the be- 
ginning of his career in Art, Frank Short was where Etchings were. Etching was 
in the air, so to say. But not so mezzotint. Nobody ever taught him a stroke of 
mezzotinting. With certain prints by the great dead masters before him or in his 
memory—was it a McArdell, a Valentine Green, a Smith, an Earlom, a William Ward ? 
—he puzzled the matter out for himself. And that amongst the present practitioners 
of mezzotint his place is the first place, no one with any knowledge will deny. 

It was by work that combined Etching with mezzotint that Short first came to be 
known. Turner’s Lider Studiorum had struck him as greatly as he was afterwards to be 
struck by the design of Whistler ; and—receiving in the course of his work much 
encouragement from Mr. Ruskin—he decided to re-engrave, and Mr. Dunthorne 
decided to issue, twelve of the plates of that series. All ordinary forms of reproduc- 
tion—those which have photography for a basis—the Lider Studtorum had more or less 
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baffled. Could the actual process that had been pursued by Turner himself, and 
by those great engravers Lupton and Dunkarton, and by Charles Turner and the 
rest who worked with him—could it, in the hands of one who was almost a youth, 
result in success ? It resulted in triumph. Those whose eyes were most familiar with 
every inch of the plates—most familiar with the aspect of the finest impressions of the 
Liber—were those who were most delighted and most astonished by the achievement 
of Mr. Short. Procris and Cephalus was the first of the Liber subjects which Mr, 
Short tackled. Sv/way Afoss, which, with its subtleties of atmospheric effect, invited 
him to a task of most amazing difficulty, was one of the latest; and Mr. Short’s 
version of it is a surprising feat. What wonder that after that the most intelligent 
speculators in these matters should have hastened to bestow commissions on the young 
artist, whose reproductions in mezzotint, not now of engravings like the Zider, but of 
painted pictures, include, by to-day, more than one subject of Constable’s—I mean 
especially the sparkling transcript of a sketch in the possession of Mr. Henry Vaughan 
—a tender and poetic vision of Mr. Alfred East’s, Mr. Watts’s noble Orpheus and Eurydice, 
a coast picture of Signor Costa’s, a broad hill-landscape of De Wint’s and Turner’s 
Mouth of the Thames. At present Mr. Short’s original work unlike Mr. Strang’s, has 
not had time time to be ample. But with an amazing command of technical resource 
Frank Short has expressed visions which are quite distinctly his own. Of course, 
as in Mr. Strang’s work the influence of Rembrandt and Legros is often perceptible, 
so in Mr. Short’s the influence of Haden and Whistler is evident. But in neither case, 
as I have implied before—and least of all in Mr. Short’s—does the influence betray 
itself in pure imitation. From Mr. Haden did the younger artist learn the secret of 
that unity and energy which give the appearance of the impromptu ? From Mr. Whistler 
did he learn, in part at least, the considered economy of means—the refinement that 
reaches exquisiieness ? 

Though the Greengrocery at Amsterdam, and the quaint half Meryon-like charm of a 
certain fanciful plate at this year’s Exhibition of Painter Etchers, indicate an extension 
of Mr. Short’s range in the matter of subject, his most important, certainly his most 
characteristic, etched pieces, have thus far been those that have been inspired by the 
coast; and not so much the sea itself as a great flat shore, or the harbours which the 
tide for these few hours deserts, and a high horizon, whereon in dainty light or 
shadow stretches the line of coasting-boats and waterside sheds. Of several subjects 
derived from the village of Bosham, which is one of the ports of Chichester, the two 
finest—and they are exquisite and masterly in selection of line—are Zvening, Bosham, 
and Sleeping till the Flood. Not a whit less delicate in “echnigue, not less original in 
conception, and it may be even more poetic and more attractive, is the Low Tide and 
the Evening Star—a plate inspired more lately by an experience of the port of Rye. 
May I here say a very personal word, and declare that the profundity of my devotion, 
of now many years, to the Etchings of Rembrandt, and the vivid enjoyment that is 
afforded me by the best work of Whistler, do not forbid me to place this last delight- 
ful etching of Mr. Short’s with full satisfaction by the side of these great things : the 
Cottage with Dutch Haybarn, the Goldweigher’s Field, the Little Venice, and the Black Lion 
Wharf. An original young master, vivacious and poetic, and already well nigh 
perfect in “echnigue, is certainly amongst us. 

Frank Short has a poetic realism that is wholly his own. He has given evidence 
of it by his fashion of beholding the long coast and the deserted water channels, the 
pier and the water-side store-houses ; and it is destined to be further proved by his 
record with the needle of a district that abuts upon, nay, is perhaps the very begin- 
ning of the Black Country—the district about Stourbridge, which used to be his 
home. The extraordinary dry-point, Wintry Blast on the Stourbridge Canal and 
the curiously impressive Etching called Wrought Nails are only the two first of 
what is meant to be sooner or later a series in which ‘‘ modern life ” indeed—one dreary 
and doleful side of it—shall be found to have afforded the material for a fearless and 
admirable art. Scenes which Mr. Short has noticed keenly and felt strongly—scenes 
which recall to him the monotonous days of at least two generations of workers—will 
come to be portrayed, and are in fact, in the couple of plates that I have mentioned, por- 
trayed already, by an Etcher who, while aware, absolutely, that form and tone, or light 
and shadow, are the first and most indispensable requirements of pictorial design, 
cannot hold that an artist may never be inspired by human sympathy—may never, lest 
it imperil the perfection of his patterning, find a motive in the experiences of men. 
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THE WITCH OF PRAGUE.! 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ISRAEL KAFKA found himself seated in the corner of a comfort- 
able carriage with Keyork Arabian at his side. He opened his 
eyes quite naturally, and after looking out of the window 
stretched himself as far as the limits of the space would allow. 
He felt very weak and very tired. The bright colour had left 
his olive cheeks, his lips were pale and his eyes heavy. 

‘* Travelling is very tiring,” he said, glancing at Keyork’s face. 

The old man rubbed his hands briskly and laughed. 

‘*‘T am as fresh as ever,” he answered. ‘‘It is true that I 
have the happy faculty of sleeping when I get a chance and that no preoccupation 
disturbs my appetite.” 

Keyork Arabian was in a very cheerful frame of mind. He was conscious of having 
made a great stride towards the successful realisation of his dream. Israel Kafka’s 
ignorance, too, amused him, and gave him a fresh and encouraging proof of Unorna’s 
amazing powers. 

By a mere exercise of superior will this man, in the very prime of youth and strength, 
had been deprived of a month of life. Thirty days were gone, as in the flash of a second, 
and with them was gone also something less easily replaced, or at least more certainly 
missed. In Kafka’s mind the passage of time was accounted for in a way which would 
have seemed supernatural twenty years ago, but which at the present day is understood 
in practice if notin theory. For thirty days he had been stationary in one place, almost 
motionless, an instrument in Keyork’s skilful hands, a mere reservoir of vitality upon 
which the sage had ruthlessly drawn to the fullest extent of its capacities. He had 
been fed and tended in his unconsciousness, he had, unknown to himself, opened his 
eyes at regular intervals, and had absorbed through his ears a series of vivid impressions 
destined to disarm his suspicions, when he was at last allowed to wake and move about 
the world again. With unfailing forethought Keyork had planned the details of a 
whole series of artificial reminiscences, and at the moment when Kafka came to 
himself in the carriage the machinery of memory began to work as Keyork had intended 
that it should. 

Israel Kafka leaned back against the cushions and reviewed his life during the 
past month. He remembered very well the afternoon when, after a stormy interview 
with Unorna, he had been persuaded by Keyork to accompany the latter upon a rapid 
southward journey. He remembered how he had hastily packed together a few 
necessaries for the expedition, while Keyork stood at his elbow advising him what to 
take and what to leave, with the sound good sense of an experienced traveller, and he 
could almost repeat the words of the message he had scrawled on a sheet of paper at 
the last minute to explain his sudden absence from his lodging—for the people of the 
house had all been away when he was packing his belongings. Then the hurry of the 
2 Copyright 1890, by IF’. Marion Crawtford. 
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departure recalled itself to him, the crowds of people at the Franz Josef station, the 
sense of rest in finding himself alone with Keyork in a compartment of the express 
train ; after that he had slept during most of the journey, waking to find himself in a 
city of the snow-driven Tyrol. With tolerable distinctness he remembered the sights 
he had seen, and fragments of conversation—then another departure, still southward, 
the crossing of the Alps, Italy, Venice—a dream of water and sun and beautiful 
buildings, in which the varied conversational powers of his companion found constant 
material. Asa matter of fact the conversation was what was most clearly impressed 
upon Kafka’s mind, as he recalled the rapid passage from one city to another, and 
realized how many places he had visited in one short month. From Venice southwards 
again, Florence, Rome, Naples, Sicily, by sea to Athens and on to Constantinople, 
familiar to him already from former visits—up the Bosphorus, by the Black Sea to 
Varna, and then, again, a long period of restful sleep during the endless railway 
journey—Pesth, Vienna, rapidly revisited and back at last to Prague, to the cold and 
the gray snow and the black sky. It was not strange, he thought, that his recollections 
of so many cities should be a little confused. A man would need a fine memory to 
catalogue the myriad sights which such a trip offers to the eye, the innumerable sounds, 
familiar and unfamiliar, which strike the ear, the countless sensations of comfort, 
discomfort, pleasure, annoyance and admiration, which occupy the nerves without 
intermission. There was something not wholly disagreeable in the hazy character of 
the retrospect, especially to a nature such as Kafka’s, full of undeveloped artistic 
instincts and of a passionate love of all sensuous beauty, animate and inanimate. The 
gorgeous pictures rose one after the other in his imagination, and satisfied a longing 
of which he felt that he had been vaguely aware before beginning the journey. None 
of these lacked reality, any more than Keyork himself, though it seemed strange to the 
young man that he should actually have seen so much in so short a time. 

But Keyork and Unorna understood their art and knew how much more easy it is 
to produce a fiction of continuity where an element of confusion is introduced by the 
multitude and variety of the quickly succeeding impressions. And Kafka’s imaginary 
journey was full of such impressions and almost destitute of incident. One occurrence, 
indeed, he remembered with extraordinary distinctness, and could have affirmed under 
oath in all its details. It had taken place in Palermo. The heat had seemed intense by 
contrast with the bitter north he had left behind. Keyork had gone out and he had 
been alone in a strange hotel. His head swam in the stifling scirocco. He had sent 
for a local physician, and the old-fashioned doctor had then and there taken blood from 
his arm. He had lost so much that he had fainted. The doctor had been gone when 
Keyork returned, and the sage had been very angry, abusing in most violent terms the 
ignorance which could still apply such methods. Israel Kafka knew that the lancet 
had left a wound on his arm and that the scar was still visible. He remembered, too, 
that he had often felt tired since, and that Keyork had invariably reminded him of the 
circumstances, attributing to it the weariness from which he suffered, and indulging 
each time in fresh abuse of the benighted doctor. 

Very skilfully had the whole story been put together in all its minutest details, 
carefully thought out and written down in the form of a journal before it had been 
impressed upon his sleeping mind with all the tyrannic force of Unorna’s strong will. 
And there was but little probability that Israel Kafka would ever learn what had 
actually been happening to him while he fancied that he had been travelling swiftly 
from place to place. He could still wonder, indeed, that he should have yielded so 
easily to Keyork’s pressing invitation to accompany the latter upon such an extra- 
ordinary flight, but he remembered then his last interview with Unorna and it seemed 
almost natural that in his despair he should have chosen to go away. Not that his 
passion for the woman was dead. Intentionally, or by an oversight, Unorna had not 
touched upon the question of his love for her, in the course of her otherwise well- 
considered suggestions. Possibly she had believed that the statement she had forced 
from his lips was enough and that he would forget her without any further action on 
her part. Possibly, too, Unorna was indifferent and was content to let him suffer, 
believing that his devotion might still be turned to some practical use. However that 
may be, when Israel Kafka opened his eyes in the carriage he still loved her, though 
he was conscious that in his manner of loving a change had taken place, of which he 
was destined to realize the consequences before another day had passed. 

When Keyork answered his first remark, he turned and looked at the old man. 
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‘* | suppose you are tougher than I,” he said, languidly. ‘‘ You will hardly believe 
it, but I have been dozing already, here, in the carriage, since we left the station.” 

‘No harm in that. Sleep is a great restorative,” laughed Keyork. 

‘‘Are you so glad to be in Prague again?” asked Kafka. ‘‘It is a melancholy 
place. But you laugh as though you actually liked the sight of the black houses and 
the gray snow and the silent people.” 

‘* How can a place be melancholy ? The seat of melancholy is the liver. Imagine 
a city with a liver—of brick and mortar, or stone and cement, a huge mass of masonry 
buried in its centre, like an enormous fetish, exercising a mysterious influence over the 
city’s health—then you may imagine a city as suffering from melancholy.” 

“How absurd!” 

‘*My dear boy, I rarely say absurd things,” answered Keyork imperturbably. 
‘‘ Besides, as a matter of fact, there is nothing absurd. But you suggested rather a 
fantastic idea to my imagination. The brick liver is not a bad conception. Far down 
in the bowels of the earth, in a black cavern hollowed beneath the lowest foundations 
of the oldest church, the brick liver was built by the cunning magicians of old, to last 
for ever, to purify the city’s blood, to regulate the city’s life, and in a measure to control 
its destinies by means of its passions. A few wise men have handed down the 
knowledge of the brick liver to each other from generation to generation, but the rest 
of the inhabitants are ignorant of its existence. They alone know that every vicissitude 
of the city’s condition is traceable to that source—its sadness, its merriment, its 
carnivals and its lents, its health and its disease, its prosperity and the hideous plagues 
which at distant intervals kill one in ten of the population. Is it not a pretty 
thought ?” 

‘*I do not understand you,” said Kafka, wearily. 

‘* It is a very practical idea,” continued Keyork, amused with his own fancies, ‘‘ and 
it will yet be carried out. The great cities of the next century will each have a liver 
of brick and mortar and iron and machinery, a huge mechanical purifier. You smile! 
Ah, my dear boy, truth and phantasm are very much the same to you! You are too 
young. How can you be expected to care for the great problem of problems, for the 
mighty question of prolonging life? ” 

Keyork laughed again, with a meaning in his laughter which escaped his companion 
altogether. 

‘*How can you be expected to care?” he repeated. ‘‘ And yet men used to say 
that it was the duty of strong youth to support the trembling weakness of feeble old 
age.” 

His eyes twinkled with a diabolical mirth. 

‘*No,” said Kafka. ‘‘I do not care. Life is meant to be short. Life is meant to 
be storm, broken with gleams of love’s sunshine. Why prolong it? If it is unhappy 
you would only draw out the unhappiness to greater lengths, and such joy as it has is 
joy only because it is quick, sudden, violent. I would concentrate a lifetime into an 
instant, if I could, and then die content in having suffered everything, enjoyed everything, 
dared everything in the flash of a great lightning between two total darknesses. But 
to drag on through slow sorrows, or to crawl through a century of contentment—never ! 
Better be mad, or asleep, and unconscious of the time.” 

‘*You are a very desperate person !” exclaimed Keyork. ‘‘ If you had the manage- 
ment of this unstable world you would make it a very convulsive and nervous place. 
We should all turn into flaming ephemerides, fluttering about the crater of a perpetually 
active volcano. I prefer the system of the brick liver. There is more durability in 
” 

The carriage stopped before the door of Kafka’s dwelling. Keyork got out with 
him and stood upon the pavement while the porter took the slender luggage into the 
house. He smiled as he glanced at the leathern portmanteau which was supposed to 
have made such a long journey while it had in reality lain a whole month in a corner 
of Keyork’s great room behind a group of specimens. He had opened it once or twice 
in that time, had disturbed the contents and had thrown in a few objects from his 
heterogeneous collection, as reminiscences of the places visited in imagination by Kafka, 
and of the acquisition of which the latter was only assured in his sleeping state. They 
would constitute a tangible proof of the journey’s reality in case the suggestion proved 
less thoroughly successful than was hoped, and Keyork prided himself upon this 
supreme touch. 
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‘** And now,” he said, taking Kafka’s hand, ‘‘ 1 would advise you to rest as long as 
you can. I suppose that it must have been a fatiguing trip for you, though I myself 
am as fresh as a May morning. There is nothing wrong with you, but you are tired. 
Repose, my dear boy, repose, and plenty of it. That infernal Sicilian doctor! I shall 
never forgive him for bleeding you as he did. There is nothing so weakening. Good- 
bye—I shall hardly see you again to-day, I fancy.” 
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‘* HIS WHOLE APPEARANCE WAS OF A JAUNTY GNOME-KING.” 


‘*T cannot tell,” answered the young man absently. ‘‘ But let me thank you,” he 
added, with a sudden consciousness of obligation, ‘‘for your pleasant company, and 
for making me go with you. I dare say it has done me good, though I feel unaccountably 
tired—I feel almost old.” 

His tired eyes and haggard face showed that this at least was no illusion. The 
fancied journey had added ten years to his age in thirty days, and those who knew him 
best would have found it hard to recognize the brilliantly vital personality of Israel 
Kafka in the pale and exhausted youth who painfully climbed the stairs with unsteady 
steps, panting for breath and clutching at the hand-rail for support. 

‘*He will not die this time,” remarked Keyork Arabian to himself, as he sent the 
carriage away and began to walk towards his ownhome. ‘‘ Not this time. But it was 
a sharp strain, and it would not be safe to try it again.” 
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He thrust his gloved hands into the pockets of his fur coat, so that the stick he held 
stood upright against his shoulder in a rather military fashion. The fur cap sat a little 
to one side on his strange head, his eyes twinkled, his long white beard waved in the 
cold wind, and his whole appearance was that of a jaunty gnome-king, well satisfied 
with the inspection of his treasure chamber. 

And he had cause for satisfaction, as he knew well enough when he thought of the 
decided progress made in the great experiment. The cost at which that progress had 
been obtained was nothing. Had Israel Kafka perished altogether under the treatment 
he had received, Keyork Arabian would have bestowed no more attention upon 
the catastrophe than would have been barely necessary in order to conceal it and to 
protect himself and Unorna from the consequences of the crime. In the duel with 
death, the life of one man was of small consequence, and Keyork would have sacrificed 
thousands to his purposes with equal indifference to their intrinsic value and with a 
proportionately greater interest in the result to be attained. There was a terrible logic 
in his mental process. Life was a treasure literally inestimable in value. Death was 
the destroyer of this treasure, devised by the Supreme Power as a sure means of 
limiting man’s activity and intelligence. To conquer Death on his own ground was to 
win the great victory over that Power, and to drive back to an indefinite distance the 
boundaries of human supremacy. 

It was assuredly not for the sake of benefiting mankind at large that he pursued his 
researches at all sacrifices and at all costs. The prime object of all his consideration 
was himself, as he unhesitatingly admitted on all occasions, conceiving perhaps that it 
was easier to defend such a position than to disclaim it. There could be no doubt that 
in the man’s enormous self-estimation, the Supreme Power occupied a place secondary 
to Keyork Arabian’s personality, and hostile to it. And he had taken up arms, as 
Lucifer, assuming his individual right to live in spite of God, Man and Nature, convinced 
that the secret could be discovered, and determined to find it and use it, no matter at 
what price. In him there was neither ambition, nor pride, nor vanity in the ordinary 
meaning of these words. For passion ceases with the cessation of comparison between 
man and his fellows, and Keyork Arabian acknowledged no ground for such a 
comparison in his own case. He had matched himself in a struggle with the Supreme 
Power, and, directly, with that Power’s only active representative on earth, with death. 
It was well said of him that he had no beliefs, for he knew of no intermediate position 
between total suspension of judgment, and the certainty of direct knowledge. And it 
was equally true that he was no atheist, as he had sanctimoniously declared of himself. 
He admitted the existence of the Power; he claimed the right to assail it, and he 
grappled with the greatest, the most terrible, the most universal and the most 
stupendous of Facts, which is the Fact that all men die. Unless he conquered, he must 
die also. He was past theories, as he was beyond most other human weaknesses, and 
facts had for him the enormous value they acquire in the minds of men cut off from all 
that is ideal. 

In Unorna he had found the instrument he had sought throughout half a lifetime. 
With her he had tried the great experiment and pushed it to the very end ; and when he 
conducted Israel Kafka to his home, he already knew that the experiment had succeeded. 
His plan was a simple one. He would wait a few months longer for the final result, he 
would select his victim, and with Unorna’s help he would himself grow young again. 

‘* And who can tell,” he asked himself, ‘‘ whether the life restored by such means 
may not be more resisting and stronger against deathly influences than before? Is it 
not true that the older we grow the more slowly we grow old? Is not the gulf which 
divides the infant from the man of twenty years far wider than that which lies between 
the twentieth and the fortieth years, and that again more full of rapid change than the 
third score? Take, too, the wisdom of my old age as against the folly of a scarce 
grown boy, shall not my knowledge and care and forethought avail to make the same 
material last longer on the second trial than on the first ?” 

No doubt of that, he thought, as he walked briskly along the pavement and entered 
his own house. In his great room he sat down by the table and fell into a long 
meditation upon the most immediate consequences of his success in the difficult 
undertaking he had so skilfully brought to a conclusion. His eyes wandered about 
the room from one specimen to another, and from time to time a short, scornful laugh 
made his white beard quiver. As he had said once to Unorna, the dead things reminded 
him of many failures ; but he had never before been able to laugh at them and at the 
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unsuccessful efforts they represented. It was different to-day Without lifting his 
head he turned up his bright eyes, under the thick, finely-wrinkled lids, as though look- 
ing upward toward that Power against which he strove. The glance was malignant and 
defiant, human and yet half-devilish. Then he looked down again and again fell into 
deep thought. 

‘* And if it is to be so,” he said at last, rising suddenly and letting his open hand 
fall upon the table, ‘‘ever: then, I am provided. She cannot free herself from that 
bargain, at all events.” 

Then he wrapped his furs around him and went out again. Scarce a hundred paces 
from Unorna’s door he met the Wanderer. He looked up into the cold, calm face, 
and put out his hand, with a greeting. 

** You look as though you were in a very peaceful frame of mind,” observed Keyork. 

‘* Why should I be anything but peaceful?” asked the other. ‘‘I have nothing to 
disturb me.” 

‘* True, true. You possess a very fine organization. I envy you your magnificent 
constitution, my dear friend. I would like to have some of it, and grow young again.” 

‘*On your principle of embalming the living, I suppose.” 

‘* Exactly,” answered the sage with a deep, rolling laugh. ‘‘ By the by, have you 
been with our friend Unorna? I suppose that is a legitimate question, though you 
always tell me I am tactless.” 

‘** Perfectly legitimate, my dear Keyork. Yes, I have just left her. It is like a 
breath of a spring morning to go there in these days.” 

‘** You find it refreshing ? ” 

‘*Yes. There is something about her that I could describe as soothing, if I were 
aware of ever being irritable, which I am not.” 

Keyork smiled and looked down, trying to dislodge a bit of ice from the pavement 
with the point of his stick. 

‘*Soothing—yes. That is just the expression. Not exactly the quality most 
young and beautiful women covet, eh? But a good quality in its way, and at the 
right time. How is she to-day?” 

‘*She seemed to have a headache—or she was oppressed by the heat. Nothing 
serious, I fancy, but I came away, as I fancied I was tiring her.” 

‘*Not likely,” observed Keyork. ‘‘Do you know Israel Kafka?” he asked 
suddenly. 

‘*Tsrael Kafka,” repeated the Wanderer thoughtfully, as though searching in his 
memory. 

‘*Then you do not,” said Keyork. ‘‘You could only have seen him since you 
have been here. He is one of Unorna’s most interesting patients, and mine as well. 
He is a little odd.” 

Keyork tapped his ivory forehead significantly with one finger. 

‘* Mad,” suggested the Wanderer. 

** Mad, if you prefer the term. He has fixed ideas. In the first place, he imagines 
that he has just been travelling with me in Italy, and is always talking of our 
experiences. Humour him, if you meet him. He is in danger of being worse if 
contradicted.” 

‘* Am I likely to meet him?” 

‘‘Yes. He is often here. His other fixed idea is that he loves Unorna to dis- 
traction. He has been dangerously ill during the last few weeks but is better now, 
and he may appear at any moment. Humour him a little if he wearies you with his 
stories. That is all I ask. Both Unorna and I are interested in the case.” 

** And does not Unorna care for him at all?” inquired the other indifferently. 

‘‘No, indeed. On the contrary, she is annoyed at his insistance, but sees that it 
is a phase of insanity and hopes to cure it before long.” 

‘*T see. What is he like? I suppose he is an Israelite.” 

‘*From Moravia—yes. The wreck of a handsome boy,” said Keyork carelessly. 
‘* This insanity is an enemy of good looks. The nerves give way—then the vitality— 
the complexion goes—men of five and twenty years look old under it. But you will 
see for yourself before long. Good-bye. I will go in and see what is the matter with 
Unorna.” 

They parted, the Wanderer continuing on his way along the street with the same 
calm, cold, peaceful expression which had elicited Keyork’s admiration, and Keyork 
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himself going forward to Unorna’s door. His face was very grave. He entered the 
house by a small side door and ascended by a winding staircase directly to the room 
from which, an hour or two earlier, he had carried the still unconscious Israel Kafka. 
Everything was as he had left it, and he was glad to be certified that Unorna had not 
disturbed the aged sleeper in his absence. Instead of going to her at once he busied 
himself in making a few observations and in putting in order certain of his instruments 
and appliances. Then at last he went and found Unorna. She was walking up and 
down among the plants and he saw at a glance that something had happened. Indeed 
the few words spoken by the Wanderer had suggested to him the possibility of a crisis, 
and he had purposely lingered in the inner apartment, in order to give her time to 
recover her self-possession. She started slightly when he entered, and her brows 
contracted, but she immediately guessed from his expression that he was not in one 
of his aggressive moods. 

‘*T have just rectified a mistake which might have had rather serious consequences,” 
he said, stopping before her and speaking earnestly and quietly. 

‘*A mistake?” 

‘*We remembered everything, except that our wandering friend and Kafka were 
very likely to meet, and that Kafka would in all probability refer to his delightful 
journey to the south in my company.” 

‘*That is true!” exclaimed Unorna with an anxious glance. ‘‘ Well? What 
have you done?” 

‘*] met the Wanderer in the street. What could I do? I told him that Israel 
Kafka was a little mad, and that his harmless delusions referred to a journey he was 
supposed to have made with me, and to an equally imaginary passion which he fancies 
he feels for you.” 


‘‘That was wise,” said Unorna, still pale. ‘* How came we to be so imprudent! 
One word, and he might have suspected-——” 

‘*He could not have suspected all,” answered Keyork. ‘* No man could suspect 
that.” 


‘* Nevertheless, I suppose what we have done is not exactly—justifiable.” 

‘*Hardly. It is true that criminal law has not yet adjusted itself to meet questions 
of suggestion and psychic influence, but it draws the line, most certainly, somewhere 
between these questions and the extremity to which we have gone. Happily the law 
is at an immeasurable distance from science, and here, as usual in such experiments no 
one could prove anything, owing to the complete unconsciousness of the principal 
witnesses.” 

‘I do not like to think that we have been near to such trouble,” said Unorna. 

‘‘Nor I. It was fortunate that I met the Wanderer when I did.” 

‘*And the other? Did he wake as I ordered him to do? Is all right? Is there 
no danger of his suspecting anything ?” 

It seemed as though Unorna had momentarily forgotten that such a contingency 
might be possible, and her anxiety returned with the recollection. Keyork’s rolling 
laughter reverberated among the plants and filled the whole wide hall with echoes. 

‘*No danger there,” he answered. ‘‘ Your witchcraft is above criticism. Nothing 
of that kind that you have ever undertaken has failed.” 

‘* Except against you,” said Unorna, thoughtfully. 

‘* Except against me, of course. How could you ever expect anything of the kind 
to succeed against me, my dear lady ?” 

‘*And why not? After all, in spite of our jesting, you are not a supernatural being.” 

‘‘That depends entirely on the interpretation you give to the word supernatural. 
But, my dear friend and colleague, let us not deceive each other, though we are able 
between us to deceive other people into believing almost anything. There is nothing 
in all this witchcraft of yours but a very powerful moral influence at work—I mean 
apart from the mere faculty of clairvoyance which is possessed by hundreds of common 
somnambulists, and which, in you, is a mere accident. The rest, this hypnotism, this 
suggestion, this direction of others’ wills, is a moral affair, a matter of direct impression 
produced by words. Mental suggestion may in rare cases succeed, when the person to 
be influenced is himself a natural clairvoyant. But these cases are not worth taking 
into consideration. Your influence is a direct one, chiefly exercised by means of your 
words and through the impression of power which you know how to convey in them. 
It is marvellous, | admit. But the very definition puts me beyond your power.” 
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‘* Why?” 

‘Because there is not a human being alive, and I do not believe that a human 
being ever lived, who had the sense of independent individuality which I have. Leta 
man have the very smallest doubt concerning his own independence—let that doubt 
be ever so transitory and produced by any accident whatsoever—and he is at your 
mercy.” 

** And you are sure that no accident could shake your faith in yourself——” 

‘*My consciousness of myself, you mean. No. I am not sure. But, my dear 
Unorna, I am very careful in guarding against accidents of all sorts, for I have 
attempted to resuscitate a great many dead people and I have never succeeded, and | 
know that a false step on a slippery staircase may be quite as fatal as a teaspoonful of 
prussic acid—or an unrequited passion. I avoid all these things and many others, 
If I did not, and if you had any object in getting me under your influence, you would 
succeed sooner or later. Perhaps the day is not far distant when I will voluntarily 
sleep under your hand.” 

Unorna glanced quickly at him. 

‘*And in that case,” he added, ‘‘I am sure you could make me believe anything 
you pleased.” 

‘* What are you trying to make me understand?” she asked, suspiciously, for he 
had never before spoken of such a possibility. 

‘*You look anxious and weary,” he said in a tone of sympathy in which Unorna 
could not detect the least false modulation, though she fancied from his fixed gaze 
that he meant her to understand something which he could not say. ‘* You look 
tired,” he continued, ‘‘ though it is becoming to your beauty to be pale—I always said 
so. I will not weary you. I was only going to say that if I were under your influence 
—you might easily make me believe that you were not yourself, but another woman— 
for the rest of my life.” 

They stood looking at each other in silence during several seconds. Then Unorna 
seemed to understand what he meant. 

‘*Do you really believe that is possible?” she asked earnestly. 

**T know it. I know of a case in which it succeeded very well.” 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘* Let us go and look at him.” 

She moved in the direction of the aged sleeper’s room and they both left the hall 
together. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


UNORNA was superstitious, as Keyork Arabian had once told her. She did not 
thoroughly understand herself and she had very little real comprehension of the method 
by which she produced such remarkable results. She was gifted with a sensitive and 
active imagination, which supplied her with semi-mystic formule of thought and 
speech in place of reasoned explanations, and she undoubtedly attributed much of her 
own power to supernatural influences. In this respect, at least, she was no farther 
advanced than the witches of older days, and if her inmost convictions took a shape 
which would have seemed incomprehensible to those predecessors of hers, this was to 
be attributed in part to the innate superiority of her nature, and partly, also, to the 
high degree of cultivation in which her mental faculties had reached development. 

Keyork Arabian might spend hours in giving her learned explanations of what she 
did, but he never convinced her. Possibly he was not convinced himself, and he still 
hesitated, perhaps, between the two great theories advanced to explain the phenomena 
of hypnotism. He had told her that he considered her influence to be purely a moral 
one, exerted by means of language and supported by her extraordinary concentrated 
will. But it did not follow that he believed what he told her, and it was not improbable 
that he might have his own doubts on the subject—doubts which Unorna was not slow 
to suspect, and which destroyed for her the whole force of his reasoning. She fell 
back upon a sort of grossly unreasonable mysticism, combined with a blind belief in 
those hidden natural forces and secret virtues of privileged objects, which formed the 
nucleus of medizval scientific research. The field is a fertile one for the imagination 
and possesses a strange attraction for certain minds. There are men alive in our own 
time to whom the transmutation of metals does not seem an impossibility, nor the 
brewing of the elixir of life a matter to be scoffed at as a matter of course. The world 
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is full of people who, in their inmost selves, put faith in the latent qualities of precious 
stones and amulets, who believe their fortunes, their happiness, and their lives to be 
directly influenced by some trifling object which they always have upon them. We do 
not know enough to state with assurance that the constant handling of any particular 
metal, or gem, may not produce a real and invariable corresponding effect upon the 
nerves. But we do know most positively that, when the belief in such talismans is 
once firmly established, the moral influence they exert upon men through the imagina- 
tion is enormous. From this condition of mind to that in which auguries are drawn 
from outward and apparently accidental circumstances, is but a step. If Keyork 
Arabian inclined to the psychic rather than to the physical school in his view of 
Unorna’s witchcraft and in his study of hypnotism in general, his opinion resulted 
naturally from his great knowledge of mankind, and of the unacknowledged, often 
unsuspected convictions which in reality direct mankind’s activity. It was this 
experience, too, and the certainty to which it had led him, that put him beyond the 
reach of Unorna’s power so long as he chose not to yield himself to her will. Her 
position was in reality diametrically opposed to his, and although he repeated his 
reasonings to her from time to time, he was quite indifferent to the nature of her views, 
and never gave himself any real trouble to make her change them. The important 
point was that she should not lose anything of the gifts she possessed, and Keyork 
was wise enough to see that the exercise of them depended in a great measure upon 
her own conviction regarding their exceptional nature. 

Unorna herself believed in everything which strengthened and developed that con- 
viction, and especially in the influences of time and place. It appeared to her a for- 
tunate circumstance, when she at last determined to overcome her pride, that the 
resolution should have formed itself exactly a month after she had so successfully 
banished the memory of Beatrice from the mind of the man she loved. She felt sure 
of producing a result as effectual if, this time, she could work the second change in 
the same place and under the same circumstances as the first. And to this end every- 
thing was in her favour. She needed not to close her eyes to fancy that thirty days 
had not really passed between then and now, as she left her house in the afternoon 
with the Wanderer by her side. 

He had come back and had found her once more herself, calm, collected, conscious 
of her own. powers. Nosuspicion of the real cause of the disturbance he had witnessed 
crossed his mind, still less could he guess what thing she meditated as she directed 
their walk towards that lonely place by the river which had been the scene of her first 
great effort. She talked lightly as they went, and he, in that strange humour of 
peaceful, well-satisfied indifference which possessed him, answered her in the same 
strain. It was yet barely after noon, but there was already a foretaste of coming 
evening in the chilly air. 

‘*T have been thinking of what you said this morning,” she said, suddenly chang- 
ing the current of the conversation. ‘‘ Did I thank you for your kindness?” She 
smiled as she laid her hand gently upon his arm, to cross a crowded street, and she 
looked up into his quiet face. 

‘*Thank me? For what? On the contrary—I fancied that I had annoyed you.” 

‘* Perhaps I did not quite understand it all at first,” she answered thoughtfully. 
‘‘It is hard for a woman like me to realise what it would be to have a brother—or a 
sister, or any one belonging to me. I needed to think of the idea. Do you know 
that I am quite alone in the world ?” 

The Wanderer had accepted her as he found her, strangely alone, indeed, and 
strangely independent of the world, a beautiful, singularly interesting woman, doing 
good, so far as he knew, in her own way, separated from ordinary existence by some 
unusual circumstances, and elevated above ordinary dangers by the strength and the 
pride of her own character. And yet, indolent and indifferent as he had grown of 
late, he was conscious of a vague curiosity in regard to her story. Keyork either 
really knew nothing, or pretended to know nothing of her origin. 

‘* T see that you are alone,” said the Wanderer. ‘‘ Have you always been so?” 

‘* Always. I have had an odd life. You could not understand it, if I told you 
of it.” 

‘* And yet I have been lonely too—and I believe I was once unhappy, though I 
cannot think of any reason for it.” 

‘** You have been lonely—yes. But yours was another loneliness, more limited, less 
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fatal, more voluntary. It must seem strange to you—I do not even positively know 
of what nation I was born.” 

Her companion looked at her in surprise, and his curiosity increased. 

‘*I know nothing of myself,” she continued. ‘‘ I remember neither father nor 
mother. I grew up in the forest, among people who did not love me, but who taught 
me, and respected me as though I were their superior, and who sometimes feared me. 
When I look back, I am amazed at their learning and their wisdom—and ashamed of 
having learned so little.” 

‘** You are unjust to yourself.” 

Unorna laughed. 

** No one ever accused me of that,” she said, ‘* Will you believe it? I do not 
even know where that place was. I cannot tell you even the name of the kingdom in 
which it lay. I learned a name for it and for the forest, but those names are in no 
map that has ever fallen into my hands. I sometimes feel that I would go to the place 
if I could find it.” 

‘“‘It is very strange. And how came you here ?” 

‘**] was told that the time hadcome. Westarted at night. It wasa long journey, 
and I remember feeling tired as I was never tired before or since. They brought me 
here, they left me in a religious house among nuns. Then I was told that I was rich 
and free. My fortune was brought with me. That, at least, 1 know. But those who 
received it and who take care of it for me, know no more of its origin than I myself. 
Gold tells no tales, and the secret has been well kept. I would give much to know 
the truth—when I am in the humour.” 

She sighed, and then laughed again. 

** You see why it is that I find the idea of a brother so hard to understand,” she 
added, and then was silent. 

‘** You have all the more need of understanding it, my dear friend,” the Wanderer 
answered, looking at her thoughtfully. 

‘*Yes—perhaps so. I can see what friendship is. I can almost guess what it 
would be to have a brother.” 

** And have you never thought of more than that ?”’ He asked the question in his 
calmest and most friendly tone, somewhat deferentially as though fearing lest it should 
seem tactless and be unwelcome. 

‘““Yes. I have thought of love also,” she answered, in a low voice. But she said 
nothing more, and they walked on for some time in silence. 

They came out upon the open place by the river which she remembered so well. 
Unorna glanced about her and her face fell. The place was the same, but the solitude 
was disturbed. It was not Sunday as it had been on that day a month ago. All about 
the huge blocks of stone, groups of workmen were busy with great chisels and heavy 
hammers, hewing and chipping and fashioning the material that it might be ready for 
use in the early spring. Even the river was changed. Men were standing upon the 
ice, cutting it into long symmetrical strips, to be hauled ashore. Some of the great 
pieces were already separated from the main ice, and sturdy fellows clad in dark 
woollen, were poling them over the dark water to the foot of the gently sloping road 
where heavy carts stood ready to receive the load when cut up into blocks. The 
dark city was taking in a great provision of its own coldness against the summer 
months. 

Unorna looked about her. Everywhere there were people at work, and she was 
more disappointed than she would own to herself at the invasion of the solitude. The 
Wanderer looked from the stone-cutters to the ice-men with a show of curiosity. 

‘* | have not seen so much life in Prague for many a day,” he observed. 

‘** Let us go,” answered Unorna, nervously. ‘‘I do not like it. I cannot bear the 
sight of people to-day.” 

They turned in a new direction, Unorna guiding her companion by a gesture. 
They were near to the Jewish quarter, and presently were threading their way through 
narrow and filthy streets thronged with eager Hebrew faces, and filled with the hum of 
low-pitched voices chattering together, not in the language of the country, but in a 
base dialect of German. They were in the heart of Prague, in that dim quarter which 
is one of the strongholds of the Israelite, whence he directs great enterprises and sets 
in motion huge financial schemes, in which Israel sits, as a great spider in the midst 
of a dark web, dominating the whole capital with his eagle’s glance and weaving the 
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destiny of the Bohemian people to suit his intricate speculations. For throughout the 
length and breadth of Slavonic and German Austria the Jew rules, and rules alone. 

Unorna gathered her furs more closely about her, in evident disgust at her surround- 
ings, but still she kept on her way. Her companion, scarcely less familiar with the 
sights of Prague than she herself walked by her side, glancing carelessly at the pass- 
ing people, at the Hebrew signs, at the dark entrances that lead to courts within courts 
and into labyrinths of dismal lanes and passages, looking at everything with the same 
serene indifference, and idly wondering what made Unorna choose to walk that way. 
Then he saw that she was going towards the cemetery. They reached the door, were 
admitted and found themselves alone in the vast wilderness. 

In the midst of the city lies the ancient burial-ground, now long disused but still 
undisturbed, many acres of uneven land, covered so thickly with graves, and planted 
so closely with granite and sandstone slabs, that the paths will scarce allow two 
persons to walk side by side. The stones stand and lie in all conceivable positions, 
erect, slanting at every angle, prostrate upon the earth or upon others already fallen 
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before them—two, three and even four upon a grave, where generations of men have 
been buried one upon the other—stones large and small, covered with deep-cut inscrip- 
tions in the Hebrew character, bearing the sculpture of two uplifted hands, wherever 
the Kohns, the children of the tribe of Aaron, are laid to rest, or the gracefully 
chiselled ewer of the Levites. Here they lie, thousands upon thousands of dead Jews, 
great and small, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, neglected individually, but guarded 
as a whole with all the tenacious determination of the race to hold its own, and to 
preserve the sacredness of its dead. In the dim light of the winter’s afternoon it is as 
though a great army of men had fallen fighting there, and had been turned to stone as 
they fell. Rank upon rank they lie, with that irregularity which comes of symmetry 
destroyed, like columns and files of soldiers shot down in the act of advancing. And 
in winter, the gray light falling upon the untrodden snow throws a pale reflection up- 
wards against each stone, as though from the myriad sepulchres a faintly luminous 
vapour were rising to the outer air. Over all, the rugged brushwood and the stunted 
trees intertwine their leafless branches and twigs in a thin, ghostly network of gray, 
that clouds the view of the farther distance without interrupting it, a forest of shadowy 
skeletons clasping fleshless, bony hands one with another, from grave to grave, as far 
as the eye can see. 

The stillness in the place is inténse. Not a murmur of distant life from the sur- 
rounding city disturbs the silence. At rare intervals a strong breath of icy wind stirs 
the dead branches and makes them crack and rattle against the gravestones and 
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against each other as in a dance of death. It is a wild and dreary place. In the 
summer, indeed, the thick leafage lends it a transitory colour and softness, but in the 
depth of winter, when there is nothing to hide the nakedness of the truth, when the 
snow lies thick upon the ground and the twined twigs and twisted trunks scarce cast 
a tracery of shadow under the sunless sky, the utter desolation and loneliness of the 
spot have a horror of their own, not to be described, but never to be forgotten. 

Unorna walked forward in silence, choosing a path so narrow that her companion 
found himself obliged to drop behind and follow in her footsteps. In the wildest part 
of this wilderness of death there is a little rising of the ground. Here both the grave- 
stones and the stunted trees are thickest and the solitude is if possible, even more 
complete than elsewhere. As she reached the highest point Unorna stood still, turned 
quickly towards the Wanderer and held out both her hands towards him. 

‘*T have chosen this place, because it is quiet,” she said, with a soft smile. 

Hardly knowing why he did so, he laid his hands in hers and looked kindly down 
to her upturned face. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, meeting her eyes. 

She was silent, and her fingers did not unclasp themselves. He looked at her, and 
saw for the hundredth time that she was very beautiful. There was a faint colour in 
her cheeks, and her full lips were just parted as though a loving word had escaped 
them which she would not willingly recall. Against the background of broken neutral 
tints, her figure stood out, an incarnation of youth and vitality. If she had often 
looked weary and pale of late, her strength and freshness had returned to her now in 
all their abundance. The Wanderer knew that he was watching her, and knew that 
he was thinking of her beauty and realizing the whole extent of it more fully than ever 
before, but beyond this point his thoughts could not go. He was aware that he was 
becoming fascinated by her eyes, and he felt that with every moment it was growing 
harder for him to close his own, or to look away from her, and then, an instant later, 
he knew that it would be impossible. Yet he made no effort. He was passive, in- 
different, will-less, and her gaze charmed him more and more. He was already in a 
dream, and he fancied that the beautiful figure shone with a soft, rosy light of its own 
in the midst of the gloomy waste. Looking into her sunlike eyes, he saw there twin 
images of himself, that drew him softly and surely into themselves until he was ab- 
sorbed by them and felt that he was no longer a reality but a reflection. Then a deep 
unconsciousness stole over all his senses and he slept, or passed into that state which 
seems to lie between sleep and trance. 

Unorna needed not to question him this time, for she saw that he was completely 
under her influence. Yet she hesitated at the supreme moment, and then, though to 
all real intents she was quite alone, a burning flush of shame rose to her face, and her 
heart sank within her. She felt that she could not do it. 

She dropped his hands. They fell to his sides as though they had been of lead. 
Then she turned from him and pressed her aching forehead against a tall, weather-worn 
stone that rose higher than her own height from the midst of the hillock. 

Her woman’s nature rebelled against the trick. It was the truest thing in her and 
perhaps the best, which protested so violently against the thing she meant to do; it 
was the simple longing to be loved for her own sake, and of the man’s own free will, 
to be loved by him with the love she had despised in Israel Kafka. But would this be 
love at all, this artificial creation of her suggestion reacting upon his mind? Would 
it last? Would it be true, faithful, tender? Above all, would it be real, even for a 
moment? She asked herself a thousand questions in a second of time. 

Then the ready excuse flashed upon her—the pretext which the heart will always 
find when it must have its way. Was it not possible, after all, that he was beginning 
to love her even now? Might not that outburst of friendship which had surprised 
her and wounded her so deeply, be the herald of a stronger passion? She looked up 
quickly and met his vacant stare. 

‘*Do you love me?” she asked, almost before she knew what she was going to 
say 


‘“No.” The answer came in the far-off voice that told of his unconsciousness, 
a mere toneless monosyllable breathed upon the murky air. But it stabbed her 
like the thrust of a jagged knife. A long silence followed, and Unorna leaned against 
the great slab of carved sandstone. 

Even to her there was something awful in his powerless, motionless presence. 
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The noble face, pale and set as under a mask, the thoughtful brow, the dominating 
features, were not those of a man born to bea plaything to the will of awoman. The 
commanding figure towered in the grim surroundings like a dark statue, erect, un- 
moving, and in no way weak. And yet she knew that she had but to speak and the 
figure would move, the lips would form words, the voice would reach her ear. He 
would raise this hand or that, step forwards or backwards, at her command, affirm 
what she bid him affirm, and deny whatever she chose to hear denied. For a moment 
she wished that he had been as Keyork Arabian, stronger than she ; then, with the 
half-conscious comparison the passion for the man himself surged up and drowned 
every other thought. She almost forgot that for the time he was not to be counted 
among the living. She went to him, and clasped her hands upon his shoulder, and 
looked up into his scarce-seeing eyes. 

‘* You must love me,” she said, ‘‘ you must love me because I love you so. Will 
you not love me, dear? I have waited so long for you!” 

The soft words vibrated in his sleeping ear but drew forth neither acknowledgment 
nor response. Like a marble statue he stood still, and she leaned upon his shoulder. 

‘*Do you not hear me?” she cried in a more passionate tone. ‘‘ Do you not 
understand me? Why is it that your love is so hard to win? Look at me! Might 
not any man be proud to love me? Am I not beautiful enough for you? And yet I 
know that I am fair. Or are you ashamed because people call me a witch? Why 
then I will never be one again, for your sake! What do I care for it all? Can it be 
anything to me—can anything have worth that stands between me and you? Ah, 
love—be not so very hard!” 

The Wanderer did not move. His face was as calm as a sculptured stone. 

‘*Do you despise me for loving you?” she asked again, with a sudden flush. 

‘*No. Ido not despise you.” Something in her tone had pierced through his 
stupor and had found an answer. She started at the sound of his voice. It was as 
though he had been awake and had known the weight of what she had been saying 
and her anger rose at the cold reply. 

‘* No—you do not despise me, and you never shall!” she exclaimed passionately. 
‘*You shall love me, as I love you—I will it, with all my will! We are created to be 
all, one to the other, and you shall not break through the destiny of love. Love me, 
as I love you—love me with all your heart, love me with all your mind, love me with 
all your soul, love me as man never loved woman since the world began! I will it, I 
command it—it shall be as I say—you dare not disobey me—you cannot if you would.” 

She paused, but this time no answer came. There was not even a contraction of 
the stony features. 

‘** Do you hear all I say ?” she asked. 

‘*T hear.” 

‘* Then understand and answer me,”’ she said. 

‘* 1 do not understand. I cannot answer.” 

‘*You must. You shall. I will have it so. You cannot resist my will, and I will 
it with all my might. You have no will—you are mine, your body, your soul and 
your thoughts, and you must love me with them all from now until you die—until you 
die,” she repeated fiercely. 

Again he was silent. She felt that she had no hold upon his heart or mind, seeing 
that he was not even disturbed by her repeated efforts. 

‘* Are you a stone, that you do not know what love is?” she cried, grasping his 
hand in hers and looking with desperate eyes into his face. 

‘* 1] do not know what love is,” he answered, slowly. 

‘* Then I will tell you what love is,” she said, and she took his hand and pressed 
it upon her own brow. 

The Wanderer started at the touch, as though he would have drawn back. But 
she held him fast, and so far, at least, he was utterly subject to her. His brow con- 
tracted darkly, and his face grew paler. 

‘** Read it there,” she cried. ‘‘ Enter into my soul and read what love is, in his 
own great writing. Read how he steals suddenly into the sacred place, and makes it 
his, and tears down the old gods and sets up his dear image in their stead—read how 
he sighs, and speaks, and weeps, and loves—and fergives not, but will be revenged 
at the last. Are you indeed of stone, and have you a stone for a heart? Love can 
melt even stones, being set in man as the great central fire in the earth to burn the 
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hardest things to streams of liquid flame! And see, again, how very soft and gentle 
he can be! See how I love you—see how sweet it is—how very lovely a thing it is to 
love as woman can. There—have you felt it now? Have you seen into the depths 
of my soul and into the hiding-places of my heart? Let it be so in your own, then, 
and let it be so for ever. You understand now. You know what it all is—how wild, 
how passionate, how gentle and how great! Take to yourself this love of mine—ijs 
it not all yours? Take it, and plant it with strong roots and seeds of undying life in 
your own sleeping breast, and let it grow, and grow, till it is even greater than it was 
in me, till it takes us both into itself, together, fast bound in its immortal bonds, to be 
two in one, in life and beyond life, for ever and ever and ever to the end of ends!” 
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‘*THE MAN WAS ISRAEL KAFKA.’ 


She ceased, and she saw that his face was no longer expressionless and cold. A 
strange light was upon his features, the passing radiance of a supreme happiness seen 
in the vision of adream. Again she laid her hands upon his shoulder clasped together, 
as she had done at first. She knew that her words had touched him and she was 
confident of the result, confident as one who loves beyond reason. Already in imagina- 
tion she fancied him returning to consciousness, not knowing that he had slept, but 
waking with a gentle word just trembling upon his lips, the word she longed to hear. 

One moment more, she thought. It was good to see that light upon his face, to 
fancy how that first word would sound, to feel that the struggle was past and that 
there was nothing but happiness in the future, full, overflowing, overwhelming, reach- 
ing from earth to heaven and through time to eternity. One moment, only, before 
she let him wake—it was such glory to be loved at last! Still the light was there, 
still that exquisite smile was on his lips. And they would be always there now, she 
thought. 
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At last she spoke. 

‘‘ Then love, since you are mine, and I am yours, wake from the dream to life 
itself—wake, not knowing that you have slept, knowing only that you love me now 
and always—wake, love, wake!” 

She waved her delicate hand before his eyes and still resting the other upon his 
shoulder, watched the returning brightness in the dark pupils that had been glazed 
and fixed a moment before. And as she looked, her own beauty grew radiant in the 
splendour of a joy even greater than she had dreamed of. As it had seemed to him 
when he had lost himself in her gaze, so now she also fancied that the grim, gray 
wilderness was full of a soft rosy light. The place of the dead was become the palace 
of life ; the great solitude was peopled as the whole world could never be for her ; the 
crumbling gravestones were turned to polished pillars in the temple of an immortal 
love, and the ghostly, leafless trees blossomed with the undying flowers of the earthly 

aradise. 
. One moment only, and then all was gone. The change came sure, swift and cruel. 
As she looked, it came, gradual, in that it passed through every degree, but sudden 
also, as the fall of a fair and mighty building, which being undermined in its founda- 
tions passes in one short minute through the change from perfect completeness to 
hopeless and utter ruin. 

All the radiance, all the light, all the glory were gone in an instant. Her own 
supremely loving look had not vanished, her lips still parted sweetly, as forming the 
word that was to answer his, and the calm indifferent face of the waking man was 
already before her. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, in his kind and passionless voice. ‘‘ What were you 
going to ask me, Unorna?” 

It was gone. The terribly earnest appeal had been in vain. Not a trace of that 
short vision of love remained impressed upon his brain. 

With a smothered cry of agony Unorna leaned against the great slab of stone 
behind her and covered her eyes. The darkness of night descended upon her, and 
with it the fire of a burning shame. 

Then a loud and cruel laugh rang through the chilly air, such a laugh as the devils 
in hell bestow upon the shame of a proud soul that knows its own infinite bitterness. 
Unorna started and uncovered her eyes, her suffering changed in a single instant ‘to 
ungovernable and destroying anger. She madea step forwards and then stopped 
short, breathing hard. The Wanderer, too, had turned, more quickly than she. 
Between two tall gravestones, not a dozen paces away, stood a man with haggard 
face and eyes on fire, his keen, worn features contorted by a smile in which unspeak- 
able satisfaction struggled for expression with a profound despair. 

The man was Israel Kafka. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue Wanderer looked from Unorna to Kafka with profound surprise. He had 
never seen the man and had no means of knowing who he was, still less of guessing 
what had brought him to the lonely place, or why he had broken into a laugh, of which 
the harsh, wild tones still echoed through the wide cemetery. Totally unconscious of 
all that had happened to himself during the preceding quarter of an hour, the Wan- 
derer was deprived of the key to the situation. He only understood that the stranger 
was for some reason or other deeply incensed against Unorna, and he realized that the 
intruder had, on the moment of his appearance, no control over himself. 

Israel Kafka remained where he stood, between the two tall stones, one hand rest- 
ing on each, his body inclined a little forward, his dark, sunken eyes, bloodshot and 
full of a turbid, angry brightness, bent intently upon Unorna’s face. He looked as 
though he were about to move suddenly forwards, but it was impossible to foresee 
that he might not as suddenly retreat, as a lean and hungry tiger crouches for a 
moment in uncertainty whether to fight or fly, when after tracking down his man he 
finds him not alone and defenceless as he had anticipated, but well-armed and in 
company. 

The Wanderer’s indolence was only mental, and was moreover transitory and 
artificial. When he saw Unorna advance, he quickly placed himself between her and 
Israel Kafka, and looked from one to the other. 
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‘** Who is this man?” he asked. ‘‘ And what does he want of you?” 

Unorna made as though she would pass him. But he laid his hand upon her arm 
with a gesture that betrayed his anxiety for her safety. At his touch, her face changed 
for a moment and a faint blush dyed her cheek. 

**You may well ask who I am,” said the Moravian, speaking in a voice half-choked 
with passion and anger. ‘‘ She will tell you she does not know me—she will deny my 
existence to my face. But she knows me very well. Iam Israel Kafka.” 

The Wanderer looked at him more curiously. He remembered what he had heard 
but a few hours earlier from Keyork concerning the young fellow’s madness. The 
situation now partially explained itself. 

**T understand,” he said, looking at Unorna. ‘‘ He seems to be dangerous. 
What shall I do with him ?” 

He asked the question as calmly as though it had referred to the disposal of an 
inanimate object, instead of to the taking into custody of a madman. 

‘* Do with me?” cried Kafka advancing suddenly a step forwards from between the 
slabs. ‘‘Do with me? Do you speak of me as though | were a dog—a dumb animal 
—but I will——” 

He choked and coughed, and could not finish the sentence. There was a hectic 
flush in his cheek and his thin, graceful frame shook violently from head to foot. 
Unable to speak for the moment, he waved his hand in a menacing gesture. The 
Wanderer shook his head rather sadly. 

‘* He seems very ill,” he said, in a tone of compassion. 

But Unorna was pitiless. She knew what her companion could not know, namely, 
that Kafka must have followed them through the streets to the cemetery and must have 
overheard Unorna’s passionate appeal and must have seen and understood the means 
she was using to win the Wanderer’s love. Her anger was terrible. She had suffered 
enough secret shame already in stooping to the use of her arts in such a course. It 
had cost her one of the greatest struggles of her life, and her disappointment at the 
result had been proportionately bitter. In that alone she had endured almost as much 
pain as she could bear. But to find suddenly then her humiliation, her hot speech, her 
failure, the look which she knew had been on her face until the moment when the 
Wanderer awoke, that all this had been seen and heard by Israel Kafka was intoler- 
able. Even Keyork’s unexpected appearance could not have so fired her wrath. 
Keyork might have laughed at her afterwards, but her failure would have been no 
triumph to him. Was not Keyork enlisted on her side, ready to help her at all times, 
by word or deed, in accordance with the terms of their agreement? But of all men 
Kafka, whom she had so wronged, was the one man who should have been ignorant 
of her defeat and miserable shame. 

‘*Go!” she cried, with a gesture of command. Her eyes flashed and her extended 
hand trembled. 

There was such concentrated fury in a single word that the Wanderer started in 
surprise, ignorant as he was of the true state of things. 


‘* You are uselessly unkind,” he said gravely. ‘‘ The poor man is mad. Let me 
take him away.” 
‘* Leave him to me,” she answered imperiously. ‘‘ He will obey me.” 


But Israel Kafka did not turn. He rested one hand upon the slab, and faced her. 
As when many different forces act together at one point, producing after the first shock 
a resultant little expected, so the many passions that were at work in his face finally 
twisted his lips into a smile. 

‘* Yes,” he said, in a low tone, which did not express submission. ‘‘ Leave me to 
her! Leave me to the Witch and to her mercy. It will be the end, this time. She 
is drunk with her love of you and mad with her hatred of me.” 

Unorna grew suddenly pale, and would have again sprung forward. But the 
Wanderer stopped her and held her arm. At the same time he looked into Kafka’s 
eyes and raised one hand as though in warning. 

‘* Be silent !” he exclaimed. 

** And if I speak, what then?” asked the Moravian with his evil smile. 

‘* T will silence you,” answered the Wanderer coldly. ‘‘ Your madness excuses you, 
perhaps, but it does not justify me in allowing you to insult a woman.” 

Kafka’s anger took a new direction. Even madmen are often calmed by the quiet 
opposition of a strong and self-possessed man. And Kafka was not mad. He was no 
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coward either, but the subtlety of his race was in him. As oil dropped by the board 
in a wild tempest does not calm the waves, but momentarily prevents their angry crests 
from breaking, so the Israelite’s quick tact veiled the rough face of his dangerous 
humour. 

‘«T insult no one,” he said, almost deferentially. ‘‘ Least of all her whom I have 
worshipped long and lost at last. You accuse me unjustly of that, and though my 
speech may have been somewhat rude, yet may I be forgiven for the sake of what I 
have suffered. For I have suffered much.” 

Seeing that he was taking a more courteous tone, the Wanderer folded his arms 
and left Unorna free to move, awaiting her commands, or the further development of 
events. He saw in her face that her anger was not subsiding, and he wondered less at 
it after hearing Kafka’s insulting speech. It was a pity, he thought, that any one 
should take so seriously a maniac’s words, but he was nevertheless resolved that they 
should not be repeated. After all, it would be an easy matter, if the man again 
overstepped the bounds of gentle speech, to take him bodily away from Unorna’s 

resence. 
eee And are you going to charm our ears with the story of your sufferings ?”” Unorna 
asked, in a tone so cruel, that the Wanderer expected a quick outburst of anger from 
Kafka, in reply. But he was disappointed in this. The smile still lingered on the 
Moravian’s face, when he answered, and his expressive voice, no longer choking with 
passion, grew very soft and musical. 

‘*It is not mine to charm,” he said. ‘‘ It is not given to me to make slaves of all 
living things with handand eye andword. Such power nature does not give to all, she 
has given none to me. _ I have no spell to win Unorna’s love—and if I had, I cannot 
say that I would take a love thus earned.” 

He paused a moment and Unorna grew paler. She started, but then did not move 
again. His words had power to wound her, but she trembled lest the Wanderer 
should understand their hidden meaning, and she was silent, biding her time and 
curbing her passion. 

‘*No,” continued Kafka, ‘‘I was not thus favoured in my nativity. The star of 
love was not in the ascendant, the lord of magic charms was not trembling upon my 
horizon, the sun of earthly happiness was not enthroned in my mid-heaven. How 
could it be? She had it all, this Unorna here, and nature, generous in one mad 
moment, lavished upon her all there was to give. For she has all, and we have 
nothing, as I have learned and you will learn before you die.” 

He looked at the Wanderer as he spoke. His hollow eyes seemed calm enough, 
and in his dejected attitude and subdued tone there was nothing that gave warning of 
acoming storm. The Wanderer listened, half-interested and yet half-annoyed by his 
persistence. Unorna herself was silent still. 

‘* The nightingale was singing on that night,” continued Kafka. ‘‘ It was a dewy 
night in early spring, and the air was very soft, when Unorna first breathed it. The 
world was not asleep but dreaming, when her eyes first opened to look upon it. 
Heaven had put on all its glories—across its silent breast was bound the milk-white 
ribband, its crest was crowned with God’s crown-jewels, the great northern stars, its 
mighty form was robed in the mantle of majesty set with the diamonds of suns and 
worlds, great and small, far and near—not one tiny spark of all the myriad million 
gems was darkened by a breath of wind-blown mist. The earth was very still, all 
wrapped in peace and lulled in love. The great trees pointed their dark spires upwards 
from the temple of the forest to the firmament of the greater temple on high. In the 
starlight the year’s first roses breathed out the perfume gathered from the departed 
sun, and every dewdrop in the short, sweet grass caught in its little self the reflection 
of heaven’s vast glory. Only, in the universal stillness, the nightingale sang the song 
of songs, and bound the angel of love with the chains of her linked melody and made 
him captive in bonds stronger than his own.” 

Israel Kafka spoke dreamily, resting against the stone beside him, seemingly little 
conscious of the words that fell in oriental imagery from his lips. In other days 
Unorna had heard him speak like this to her, and she had loved the speech, though 
not the man, and sometimes for its sake she had wished her heart could find its fellow 
inhis. And even now, the tone and the words hada momentary effect uponher. What 
would have sounded as folly, over-wrought, sentimental, almost laughable, perhaps, 
to other women, found an echo in her own childish memories and a sympathy in her 
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belief in her own mysterious nature. The Wanderer had heard men talk as Israel 
Kafka talked, in other lands, where speech is prized by men and women not for its 
tough strength but for its wealth of flowers. 

** And love was her first captive,” said the Moravian, ‘‘ and her first slave. Yes, I 
will tell you the story of Unorna’s life. She is angry with me now. Well, let it be. 
It is my fault—or hers. What matter? She cannot quite forget me out of mind—and 
1? Has Lucifer forgotten God ?” 

He sighed, and a momentary light flashed in his eyes. Something in the blas- 
phemous strength of the words attracted the Wanderer’s attention. Utterly indifferent 
himself, he saw that there was something more than madness in the man before him. 
He found himself wondering what encouragement Unorna had given the seed of 
passion that it should have grown to such strength, and he traced the madness back 
to the love, instead of referring the love to the madness. But he said nothing. 

‘*So she was born,” continued Kafka, dreaming on. ‘‘She was born amid the 
perfume of the roses, under the starlight, when the nightingale was singing. And all 
things that lived, loved her, and submitted to her voice and hand, and to her eyes and 
to her unspoken will, as running water follows the course men give it, winding and 
gliding, falling and rushing, full often of a roar of resistance that covers the deep, 
quick-moving stream, flowing in spite of itself through the channel that is dug for it 
to the determined end. And nothing resisted her. Neither man nor woman nor 
child had any strength to oppose against her magic. The wolf hounds licked her feet, 
the wolves themselves crouched fawning in her path. For she is without fear—as she 
is without mercy. Is that strange? What fear can there be for her who has the 
magic charm, who holds sleep in the one hand and death in the other, and between 
whose brows is set the knowledge of what shall be hereafter? Can any one harm 
her? Has any one the strength to harm her? Is there anything on earth which she 
covets and which shall not be hers ?”’ 

Though his voice was almost as soft as before, the evil smile flickered again about 
his drawn lips as he looked into Unorna’s face. He wondered why she did not face 
him and crush him and force him to sleep with her eyes as he knew she could do. But 
he himself was past fear. He had suffered too much, and cared not what chanced to 
him now. But she should know that he knew all, if he told her so with his latest 
breath. Despair had given him a strange control of his anger and of his words, and 
jealousy had taught him the art of wounding swiftly, surely and with a light touch. 
Sooner or later she would turn upon him and annihilate him in a dream of unconscious- 
ness ; he knew that, and he knew that such faint power of resisting her as he had ever 
possessed was gone. But so long as she was willing to listen to him, so long would 
he torture her with the sting of her own shame, and when her patience ended, or her 
caprice changed, he would find some bitter word to cast at her in the moment before 
losing his consciousness of thought and his power to speak. This one chance ot 
wounding was given to him and he would use it to the utmost, with all subtlety, with 
all cruelty, with all determination to torture. 

‘* Whatsoever she covets is hers to take. No one escapes the spell in the end, no 
one resists the charm. And yet it is written in the book of her fate that she shall one 
day taste of the fruit of ashes, and drink of the bitter water. It is written that who- 
soever slays with the sword shall die by the sword also. She has killed with love, 
and by love she shall perish. I loved her once. I know what I am saying.” 

Again he paused lingering thoughtfully upon the words. The Wanderer glanced 
at Unorna as though asking her whether he should not put a sudden end to the strange 
monologue. She was pale and her eyes were bright ; but she shook her head. 

‘*Let him say what he will say,” she answered, taking the question as though it 
had been spoken. ‘‘ Let him say all he will. Perhaps it is the last time.” 

‘* And so you give me your gracious leave to speak,” said Israel Kafka. ‘* And 
you will let me say all that is in my heart to say to you—before this other man. And 
then you will make an end of me. I see. I accept the offer. I can even thank you 
for your patience. You are kind to-day—I have known you harder. Well, then, I 
will speak out. I will tell my story, not that any one may judge between you and me. 
There is neither judge nor justice for those who love in vain. So I loved you. That 
is the whole story. Do you understand me, sir? I loved this woman, but she would 
not love me. That is all. And what of it, and what then? Look at her, and look 
at me—the beginning and the end.” 
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In a manner familiar to Orientals the unhappy man laid one finger upon his own 
breast, and with the other hand pointed at Unorna’s fair young face. The Wanderer’s 
eyes obeyed the guiding gesture, and he looked from one to the other, and again the 
belief crossed his thoughts that there was less of madness about Israel Kafka than 
Keyork would have had him think. Trying to read the truth from Unorna’s eyes, he 
saw that they avoided his, and he fancied he detected symptoms of distress in her 
pallor and contracted lips. And yet he argued that if it were all true she would 
silence the speaker, and that the only reason for her patience must be sought in her 
willingness to humour the diseased brain in its wanderings. In either case he pitied 
Israel Kafka profoundly, and his compassion increased from one moment to another. 

‘*T loved her. There is a history in those three words which neither the eloquent 
tongue nor the skilled pen can tell. See how coldly I speak. I command my speech, 
I may pick and choose among ten thousand words and phrases, and describe love at 
my leisure. She grants me time; she is very merciful to-day. What would you have 
me say? You know what love is. Think of such love as yours can have been, and 
take twice that, and three times over, and a hundred thousand times, and cream it, 
burning, flaming, melting into your bursting heart—then you would know a tenth of 
what I have known. Love, indeed! Who can have known love but me? I stand 
alone. Since the dull, unlovely world first jarred and trembled and began to move, 
there has not been another of my kind, nor has man suffered as I have suffered, and 
been crushed and torn and thrown aside to die, without even the mercy of a death- 
wound. Describe it? Tell it? Look at me! I am both love’s description and the 
epitaph on his gravestone. In me he lived, me he tortured, with me he dies never to 
live again as he has lived this once. There is no justice and no mercy! Think not 
that it is enough to love and that you will be loved in return. Do not think that—do 
not dream that. Do you not know that the fiercest drought is as a spring rain to the 
rocks, which thirst not and need no refreshment ? ” 

Again he fixed his eyes on Unorna’s face and faintly smiled. Apparently she was 
displeased. 

‘** What is it that you would say?” she asked coldly. ‘* What is this that you tell 
us of rocks and rain, and death-wounds, and the rest? You say you loved me once— 
that was a madness. You say that I never loved you—that, at least, is truth. Is that 
your story. It is indeed short enough, and I marvel at the many words in which you 
have put so little!” 

She laughed in a hard tone. But Israel Kafka’s eyes grew dark and the sombre 
fire beamed in them as he spoke again. The weary, tortured smile left his wan lips, 
and his pale face grew stern. 

‘* Laugh, laugh, Unorna!” he cried. ‘‘ Youdonotlaughalone. And yet—I love 
you still: I love you so well in spite of all that I cannot laugh at you as I would, even 
though I were to see you again clinging to the rock and imploring it to take pity on 
your thirst. And he who dies for you, Unorna—of him you ask nothing, save that he 
will crawl away and die alone, and not disturb your delicate life with such an unseemly 
sight.” 

** You talk of death!” exclaimed Unorna scornfully. ‘‘ You talk of dying for me 
because you are ill to-day. To-morrow, Keyork Arabian will have cured you, and 
then, for aught I know, you will talk of killing me instead. This is child’s talk, boy’s 
talk. If we are to listen to you, you must be more eloquent. You must give us such 
a tale of woe as shall draw tears from our eyes and sobs from our breasts—then we 
will applaud you and let you go. That shall be your reward.” 

The Wanderer glanced at her in surprise. There was a bitterness in her tone of 
which he had not believed her soft voice capable. 

‘* Why do you hate him so if he is mad ?” he asked. 

‘The reason is not far to seek,” said Kafka. ‘* This woman here--God made her 
crooked-hearted! Love her, and she will hate you as only she has learned how to 
hate. Show her that cold face of yours, and she will love you so that she will make a 
carpet of her pride for you to walk on—ay, or spit on either, if you deign to be so 
kind. She has a wonderful kind of heart, for it freezes when you burn it, and melts 
when you freeze it.” 

‘** Are you mad, indeed?” asked the Wanderer, suddenly planting himself in front 
of Kafka. ‘‘ They told me so—I can almost believe it.” 

‘*No—I am not mad yet,” answered the younger man, facing him fearlessly. 
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‘*You need not come between me and her; she can protect herself. You would 
know that if you knew what I saw her do with you, first when I came here.” 

‘*What did she do?” The Wanderer turned quickly as he stood, and looked at 
Unorna. 

‘*Do not listen to his ravings,” she said. The words seemed weak and poorly 
chosen, and there was a strange look in her face as though she were either afraid or 
desperate, or both. 

‘** She loves you,” said Israel Kafka calmly. ‘‘ And you do not know it. She has 
power over you, as she has over me, but the power to make you love her she has not. 
She will destroy you, and your state will be no better than mine to-day. We shall 
have moved on a step, for I shall be dead and you will be the madman, and she will 
have found another to love and to torture. The world is full of them. Her altar will 
never lack sacrifices.” 

The Wanderer’s face was grave. 

‘*'You may be mad or not,” he said. ‘*I cannot tell. But you say monstrous 
things, and you shall not repeat them.” 

** Did she not say that I might speak?” asked Kafka with a bitter laugh. 

**] will keep my word,” said Unorna. ‘‘ You seek your own destruction. Find 
it in your own way. It will not be the less sure. Speak—say what you will. You 
shall not be interrupted.” 

The Wanderer drew back, not understanding what was passing, nor why Unorna 
was so long-suffering. 

‘* Say all you have to say,” she repeated, coming forward so that she stood directly 
in front of Israel Kafka. ‘* And you,” she added, speaking to the Wanderer, ‘‘ leave 
him to me. He is quite right—I can protect myself if I need any protection.” 

‘* You remember how we parted, Unorna?” said Kafka. ‘‘It is a month to-day. 
I did not expect a greeting of you when I came back, or, if I did expect it, I was 
foolish and unthinking. I should have known you better. I should have known that 
there is one half of your word which you never break—the cruel half, and one thing 
which you cannot forgive, and which is my love for you. And yet that is the very 
thing which I cannot forget. I have come back to tell you so. You may as well 
know it.” 

Unorna’s expression grew cold, as she saw that he abandoned the strain of 
reproach and spoke once more of his love for her. 

‘* Yes, I see what you mean,” he said, very quietly. ‘‘ You mean to show me by 
your face that you give me no hope. I should have known that by other things | 
have seen here. God knows, I have seen enough! But I meant to find you alone. 
I went to your house, I saw you go out, I followed you, I entered here—I heard all— 
and I understood, for I know your power, as this man cannot know it. Do you 
wonder that I followed you? Do you despise me? Do you think | still care, because 
you do? Love is stronger than the woman loved, and for her we do deeds of base- 
ness, unblushingly, which she would forbid our doing, and for which she despises us 
when she hates us, and loves us the more dearly when she loves us at all. You hate 
me—then despise me, too, if you will. It is too late to care. I followed you like a 
spy, | saw what I expected to see, I have suffered what I knew I should suffer. You 
know that I have been away during this whole month, and that I have travelled 
thousands of leagues in the hope of forgetting you.” 

‘* And yet I fancied I had seen you within the month,” Unorna said, with a cruel 
smile. 

‘*They say that ghosts haunt the places they have loved,” answered Kafka 
unmoved. ‘‘If that be true I may have troubled your dreams and you may have seen 
me. I have come back broken in body and in heart. I think I have come back to 
die here. The life is going out of me, but before it is quite gone I can say two 
things. I can tell you that I know you at last, and that, in spite of the horror of 
knowing what you are, I love you still.” 

** Am I so very horrible?” she asked scornfully. 

** You know what you are, better than I can tell you, but not better than I know. 
I know even the secret meaning of your moods and caprices. I know why you are 
willing to listen to me, this last time, so patiently, with only now and then a sneer 
and a cutting laugh.” 

‘“* Why ?” 
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‘*In order to make me suffer the more. You will never forgive me now, for you 
know that I know, and that alone is a sin past all forgiveness, and over and above that 
I am guilty of the crime of loving when you have no love for me.” 

‘* And as a last resource you come to me and recapitulate your misdeeds. The 
plan is certainly original, though it lacks wit.” 
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‘**vou SHALL SUFFER INDEED.’” 


‘‘ There is least wit where there is most love, Unorna. I take no account of the 
height of my folly when I see the depth of my love, which has swallowed up myself 
and all my life. In the last hour I have known its depth and breadth and strength, 
for I have seen what it can bear. And why should I complain of it? Have I not 
many times said that I would die for you willingly—and is it not dying for you to die 
of love for you? To prove my faith it were too easy a death. When I look into your 
face I know that there is in me the heart that made true Christian martyrs 2 
Unorna laughed. 
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** Would you be a martyr?” she asked. 

** Not for your Faith—but for the faith I once had in you, and for the love that 
no martyrdom could kill. Ay—to prove that love I would die a hundred deaths—and 
to gain yours I would die the death eternal.” 

‘*And you would have deserved it. Have you not deserved enough already, 
enough of martyrdom for tracking me to-day, following me stealthily, like a thief and 
a spy, to find out my ends and my doings?” 

**T love you, Unorna.” 

‘* And therefore you suspect me of unimaginable evil—and therefore you come out 
of your hiding-place and accuse me of things I have neither done nor thought of 
doing, building up falsehood upon lie, and lie upon falsehood in the attempt to ruin 
me in the eyes of one who has my friendship and who is my friend. You are foolish 
to throw yourself upon my mercy, Israel Kafka.” 

‘*Foolish? Yes, and mad, too! And my madness is all you have left me—take 
it—it is yours! You cannot kill my love. Deny my words, deny your deeds! Let 
all be false in you—it is but one pain more, and my heart is not broken yet. It will 
bear another. Tell me that what I saw had no reality—that you did not make him 
sleep—here, on this spot, before my eyes—that you did not pour your love into his 
sleeping ears, that you did not command, implore, entreat—and fail! What is it all 
to me, whether you speak truth or not? Tell me it is not true that I would die a 
thousand martyrdoms for your sake, as you are, and if you were a thousand times 
worse than you are! Your wrong, your right, your truth, your falsehood, you your- 
self are swallowed up in the love I bear you! I love you always, and I will say it, 
and say it again—ah, your eyes! I love them, too! Take me into them, Unorna— 
whether in hate or love—but in love—yes—love—Unorna—golden Unorna!” 

With the cry on his lips—the name he had given her in other days—he made one 
mad step forwards, throwing out his arms as though to clasp her to him. But it was 
too late. Even while he had been speaking her mysterious influence had overpowered . 
him, as he had known that it would, when she so pleased. 

She caught his two hands in the air, and pressed him back and held him against 
the tall slab. The whole pitilessness of her nature gleamed like a cold light in her 
white face. 

‘‘There was a martyr of your race once,” she said in cruel tones. ‘‘ His name was 
Simon Abeles. You talk of martyrdom! You shall know what it means—though it 
be too good for you, who spy upon the woman whom you say you love.” 

The hectic flush of passion sank from Israel Kafka’s cheek. Rigid, with out- 
stretched arms and bent head, he stood against the ancient gravestone. Above him, 
as though raised to heaven in silent supplication, were the sculptured hands that 
marked the last resting-place of a Kohn. 

‘You shall know now,” said Unorna. ‘‘ You shall suffer indeed.” 


(To be continued.) 
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